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Ricardo Finds the Magic Hat 


A Christmas Story About an Indian Boy in Arizona 


‘3 Seah only the providence of 

r God feeds the sparrows that hop 
e and twitter and forage in the Yaqui 
village, a clutter of huts near Tueson, 
Arizona. Huts seareely taller than a tall man’s 
head, walled and roofed with remnants— 
seraps of board, bits of corrugated iron, tin 
cans flattened out, pieces of linoleum, frag- 
ments of anything flat that can be nailed on 
to keep out the wind. 

The wolf is always at the door of the Yaqui 
villagers, yet every family has its dog. The 
dogs run about the village by day; at night, 
they snore on the floor alongside the family. 
When there is food, the dogs share it. Often 
there is no food. 

Only in the schoolhouse, a one-room adobe 
building, is there brightness and light. There 
the windows are set with rows of red gerani- 
ums and foliage plants slipped in tomato eans. 
There George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
eoln look down from the walls, while the 
changing months and seasons roll by. Teach- 
er pictures the month and 
its holiday on the board— 
the snow and Santa Claus 
of December; valentines, 
cherry trees and hatchets in 
February; shamrocks in 
Mareh, and so on to snow 
and Santa Claus again. 

My thoughts turn back to 
a Christmas in the Yaqui 
village and to brown-eyed, 
eight-year-old Ricardo, who 
sat next to the front seat, 
and put himself into every 
picture. His arm laid the 
ax to the cherry tree. His 
hand pulled Cupid’s bow. 
He wore the green shamrock 
in his buttonhole. Slipped 
down behind his book at the 
coming of Christmas, he 
who had nothing to give was 
giving away everything he 
would have liked to own 
himself. He was giving the 
children, every one in the 
village, the squares of bread 
without butter, the pack- 
ages of sample breakfast foods that the teach- 
er gave those of her children whose mothers 
had no food for them. He was giving them 
candy as the kindly-faced man who spoke to 
them last Christmas gave them candy. The 
snow scene on the blackboard, Santa Claus 
and his reindeer on top of a snow covered 
roof, told him it was time. 
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Deer dancer 


N THE next aisle sat Jose and Jose’s sister, 

Mexican half-breeds whose father worked 
as cowboy on a ranch. When he came to the 
village, he came galloping, pretending to run 
over the children on the road. Ricardo’s moth- 
er would come out from her home, pushing 
aside the tattered army blanket that answered 
for a door, and looking for her small boy. 
Ricardo was afraid of horses—his mother had 
told him, when he asked why no man lived in 
their house, of how his father was killed at 
a rodeo by a horse that walked on two legs 
and bent itself like a bow. His grandfather 
the deer dancer, and his other grandfather, 
the eagle dancer, were also gone away. Ricardo 
remembered the deer dancer, wearing on his 
head the head and antlers of the deer to make 
him fleet of foot, rattling in either hand a 
gourd filled with pebbles or beans that kept 


By Harriet Wallace Ashby 


time to the rhythmic thudding of his feet 
jingling with strings of shells wound almost 
to his knees. Around his waist were more 
strings of shells that sang with the motion 
of his body. 

His mother told him of her father, the eagle 
dancer, who got speed and the power to dance 
on when others fell, from 
the feathers he wore that , 
came from an eagle. Be- ; 
cause no man lived in their 
hut, Rieardo wore no hat. 
Where could a boy with no 
man and no money get a 
hat? Slipped down behind 
his book, he put men’s hats 
on the heads of bare-headed 
boys. He was Santa Claus 
standing on the snow-cov- 
ered roof with his reindeer. 
He had lots of hats in his 
pack. 

Christmas came nearer 
and nearer. Rieardo asked 
what all the children want- 
ed to know: ‘‘Is the man 
coming who has candy ?”’ sa. 

That was on Wednesday. 

‘He is coming tomorrow,’’ 
teacher said. ‘‘He is com- 

ing tomorrow. I saw him last night. He 
brought me some new pictures for our black- 
board ; tomorrow we will have them up.’’ 
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Ricardo 


OMEHOW, Ricardo thought the pictures of 

their friend would be yellow oranges, red 
apples, purple grapes. He had a great garden, 
teacher told them. She showed them names in 
a book, pictures of fruits that he grew. His 
mouth watered every time he remembered the 
pictures. He struck off early at a jog-trot for 
the schoolhouse. Perhaps teacher would have 
bread. Anyway, he would see the pictures of 
good things growing. His eyes bright with 
anticipation, he looked up at the blackboard. 
Teacher had finished one; she was nearly thru 
another. He gave one look—turned his eves 
away—looked back. His heart went shaking 
into his bare feet. The kindly-faced man’s 
pictures were of the coming rodeo, cowboys 
on horses seratching their front legs with 
their back feet, cowboys on ponies standing 
on their hind legs, pawing the air with their 
front legs, cowboys holding on with only their 
knees while their ponies stood on their front 
legs and kicked with both hind legs in the air. 
A pinto pony with only one leg on the ground 
made Rieardo’s stomach feel curly. Little 
creeping fears beset him, but he couldn’t keep 
his eyes off. 

Jose couldn't keep his eyes off them either. 
He whispered across the 
aisle: ‘‘My father rides 
best of them all. When I 
am older, if you go to 
the rodeo you will see me 
riding.”’ 

Yeu. 
knew Jose could 
had seen him riding. When 
Jose fell off, his father 
kicked him, kicked him and 
Jose’s dog, that slunk off, 


Rieardo said. He 
ride; he 
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its tail between its legs. 
When teacher rang the 

bell at the close of recess, 

the kindly-faced man stood 


a 


beside her. There was a box wrapped in holly 
paper and tied with green cord on the desk, 
that wasn’t there when they had gone out. 
Ricardo tried to keep his eyes on the holly 
paper. It was easier when their friend began 
to speak, to tell them the Christmas story. 
Ricardo went along with the shepherds; he 
followed the wise men; he saw the star stop; 
he peered into the stable where the Christ 
Child lay. The kind friend told them of God’s 
love, of how they were made of the dust of the 
earth. The same God wlio had made him out 
of the dust of the earth had made all things. 
The small boy pondered. The sparrows chatter- 
ing on the ground by the open door, the horses 
whose pictures he saw, were made of the same 
dust he was—he would not be afraid. He 
looked up. The pinto pony leered wickedly at 
him. His stomach felt curlier. 

Their friend was speaking to the 
He bowed his head. 


Great One. 


IS stomach wanted what was in the holly 

box. Teacher put her hand on it. ‘* We 
will have our treat tomorrow, children. This 
afternoon, I am going to read you a beautiful 
legend. Then she read them Margaret Sang- 
ster’s poem of the little Lord Jesus play'~g 
with the Jewish children and making mud 
sparrows ; how they put the sparrows they had 
fashioned in a row and begged them to fly. 
‘But earthen were the sparrows, and earth 


they did remain, 
Tho loud the Jewish children cried out and 
eried again. 


Except the one bird only the little Lord Christ 
made, 
The earth that owned Him master, 
heard and obeyed. 
Softly He leaned and whispered, ‘Fly 
heaven, fly!’ 
And swift His little sparrow went soaring to 
the sky.’ 
**Mud like us?”’ 
ered; Jose’s sister, 
snickered. 
Ricardo.”’ 
Again the small boy pondered: Himself, the 
big horses, the little sparrows, were made out 
of dust. They were his brothers. He wouldn't 
hurt the sparrows, they were too little; the 
horses wouldn't hurt him. He looked up at 
the blackboard. The pinto pony seemed to be 
saying with his red eves, ‘‘Try me and see.”’ 
He shut his eyes and slid down under the seat. 
He wished tomorrow was here, and teacher 
giving him bread. 


His earth 


up to 


Rieardo asked. Jose snick- 
who had no imagination, 
Teacher frowned at them: ‘‘ Yes, 


ICARDO had been dreaming of a horse 
kicking him in his stomach. There was 
bread, delicious looking bread, on the road. 
He was stooping down to snatch it when the 
pinto pony kicked out; her front feet went 
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into his stomach; he opened his eyes wide; 
it was daylight. Beside him, on the caliche 
floor, lay his mother, still sleeping. Rolling 
the few feet to the door, he slipped from 
under the blanket, and, standing up, stretched 
himself to shake the wrinkles of his blue 
denim overalls. 

The rising sun tipped the mesquite bushes 
and the greasewood that dotted the strip of 
desert that lay between the Yaqui village 
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Ponies . 


and the main road to Phoenix. Sparrows 
hopped around under the mesquite, pecking 
and chirping. Their crops looked full. The 
small boy pulled his overalls away from his 
stomach—there was entirely too much room 
between them! The Great One was feeding 
the sparrows; He could feed him. He held 
down his chin as the kindly faced man had 
aune, and, closing his eyes, he whispered: 
“I’m hungry!’’ All about him sounded the 
twitter of contented sparrows, and the smell 
of the fresh, sweet air of early morning was 
on the desert. ‘‘I’m hungry !”’ 

Suddenly the desert sounds met another. 
Toward the east, a wagon rattled, stopped, 
started, and stopped again. Like an inquisi- 
tive puppy, Ricardo trotted toward the sound. 
He was soon far from the village, follow- 
ing the clatter and rattle, the occasional sound 
of voices that baited him across the desert 
until he came to a street that was lined with 
new houses. 

A wagon with flaring sides, the horses 
driven by a Mexican, was stopping before 
houses. In front of each house stood a bucket 
of food. Ricardo’s heart sang. The Great 
One had surely sent him where there was 
food. 


N FRONT of a green house was a bright 

bucket. The little fellow lifted off the 
lid. Wrapped in paper on top was meat, a 
ham bone. The smell made his mouth water; 
he grapped the bone and sank his teeth into 
the bits of meat. 

Some one rapped on the window; a door 
opened ; a hand was laid on his shoulder. 

**Little boy,’’ a woman’s voice spoke not 
unkindly, ‘‘you mustn't eat the garbage.’’ 

Ricardo’s sharp teeth bit still closer to the 
bone. 

From under his nose the Mexican lifted his 
bucket and emptied its contents in the wait- 
ing wagon, 

‘*Don'’t ery, I'll bring you something to 
eat.’’ The woman’s eyes took in the poverty 
of him. ‘‘That was garbage. I'll feed you 
something better.’’ 

Squatting on his heels with his back to 
the wall, he tore ravenously at the meat and 
bread she brought him. ‘‘Come to me when 
you are so hungry again,’’ she told him. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t get into the garbage.’’ 

She was carrying a man’s hat in her hand. 
Impulsively she set it on his bare head. ‘‘ This 
was my boy’s hat—you may have it.’’ 

Something spoke to his soul then——- 

The Great One had sent him where there 
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. with a mean look in their eyes. 


was food; He had given him a hat. a beau- 
tiful hat with a thick cord wound around it. 
He lifted it off, and set it back. His hand 
in his pocket, he swaggered back to the vil- 
lage. It was well to be in with the Great 
One, he thought. The Great One had fed 
him. He would feed him again. The Great 
One had made the eagle whose feathers, when 
they were twisted in his grandfather’s hair, 
gave him the strength and speed of the eagle. 
The Great One had made 
the deer whose head and 
antlers, when worn on his 
grandfather, had made 
him strong, his thudding 
footsteps stamping to the 
weird rattling of beans 
in gourds long after all 
the others had thrown 
themselves down on the 
ground. The Great One 
who had made him had 
a baby, Lord Jesus. The 
little Lord Jesus had spo- 
ken to the mud sparrows 
and they had flown. The 
boy’s thoughts kept him 
warm and happy; there 
was no emptiness in his 


stomach. A pad, pad of 
hoofs sounded. Jose’s 
father’s horse galloped 


past Ricardo and on to 
the village. 

Jose was on his father’s 
horse when Ricardo 
reached the village. Jose 
turned back and galloped 
to meet him. Ricardo 
shrank into himself and 
clutched tightly at a big 
mesquite. Jose’s hat was old and torn. The 
wind caught it and tossed it to the ground. 
Ricardo caught it and kept it till he came 
back. Jose’s father was waiting beside him. 
He barked something at Jose, pulled him off 
the pony, and, grabbing Ricardo in his steel- 
strong arms, set him on the pony’s back. The 
child's heart was in his mouth. He elutched 
madly at the mane with his right hand— 
his left hand held his hat. The pony deftly 
ducked his head; he side-stepped; Ricardo 
slid off. Big Jose was jeering at him. ‘‘ You 
must give Jose the new hat. A boy that can’t 
sit a pony must wear the old hat.”’ 


HE STRETCHED out his hand, and missed 

the hat. Ricardo had ducked between 
his outspread legs and was making for the 
teacher, who stood ringing a bell in the door 
of the schoolhouse. 

The teacher let the boys bring their hats 
into the schoolroom. The children’s jaws 
dropped when they saw Ricardo’s hat with 
the cord around it. Jose looked wistfully 
at the new hat which Ricardo put so care- 
fully in his desk. The torn place of Jose’s 
old hat looked out on Ricardo as he slid 
down behind his book. Already there 
was a fresh bump on Jose’s face (bumps 
and bruises always came out on Jose’s 
body when his father was home). Ri- 
cardo’s mother was all gentleness. She 
didn’t know how to hurt a boy. When 
there was little food, she was not hun- 
gry. Even when Ricardo was naughty, 
she only felt sorry. He thought of that 
now. Jose looked hungry. For once, 
his stomach was full. There was little 
room now between his overalls and his 
stomach. He had so much. The woman 
the Great One sent him to would feed 
him again. Perhaps if he gave Jose his 
hat, Jose’s father would not beat him! 
He knew the way Jose held it that his 
head was aching. Something kept whis- 
pering to him: ‘‘What’s the use of 
wanting to give things away only if you 
don’t have things to give.’’ 

The small boy’s hat was close to his 
heart when they went out at recess, but 
he didn’t falter. ‘‘ Want to trade?’’ he 
asked Jose. ‘‘ You can take my new hat. 
I’d rather wear your old one.” 

Jose couldn’t get his hands on the 
new hat quick enough. After recess, 
it was put away carefully in his desk; 
his old hat was crammed into a corner 
of Ricardo’s desk. And then the mir- 
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acle happened. Never had a small heart 
held more love and happiness than Ricardo’s, 
He had had something to give; he had sacri- 
ficed in giving; his soul was soaring to the 
sky. His brown eyes were brown wells of 
content—not dancing eyes, luminous eyes. 
They saw the rodeo pictures—saw and were 
not afraid. 


ICARDO looked at the pinto pony buck- 

ing before him. ‘‘Let’s see you throw 

me off when I get on you; dare you to!’’ he 
jeered. 

He was the cowboy riding alongside to bull- 
dog the steers; his arms were going around 
the red, hairy neck; he was facing the judge's 
box, hands up; he was sitting the pony that 
was standing on its hind legs pawing the air; 
he was waving his hat! 

He thought affectionately of the pony that 
threw him. ‘‘He put me off where the ground 
was soft. His body under me was as my own.”’ 

He thought of the mud sparrow and of the 
little Lord Christ as 
**Softly He leaned and whispered, ‘Fly, 

little sparrow, fly!’ 

And the little mud sparrow flew upward, 

upward to the sky.’”’ 

His thoughts buzzed on; the eagle feathers, 
the deer’s horns, gave of their powers to the 
wearer. Jose wore the hat of his father who 
could ride; Jose could ride! It was the Great 
One who had put it in his heart to trade hats 
with Jose. Jose’s hat had given him courage 


It was well. 
> 8 
FUTURE OF SMALL TOWNS 


INCE the small town is a service center for 
~ the surrounding farm community, it is to 
be expected that with the decrease in the num- 
ber of farmers there will be a like decrease in 
the number of individuals who are needed to 
serve them, according to Walter Burr, of the 
University of Missouri. Census reports show 
that the rate of decrease in farm population 
has already slowed down. Therefore, it is con- 
fidently expected that the rate of decrease in 
town population will also slow down. When 
we come to a stabilized farm population, 
we shall also come to a _ stabilized town 
population. 

There seems to be some good evidences that 
industries are developing in small towns. A 
study of this trend reveals the fact that this 
development is rather in the field of the 
growth of small plants that are native to the 
locality, rather than by the process of induc- 
ing great plants to establish branches, 

Small towns will fluctuate in size and im- 
portance, but there is no evidence that they 
will pass out of the picture. Those that are 
within thirty to forty miles of a large city 
will become more and more suburban, and 
those that are centers of large farm areas will 
rise and fall with the fortunes of the farm 
people. 


Horses .. scratching their front legs with their hind feet. 
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The Money He Couldn’t Lose 
An Iowa Farm Family Finds Out About the Oil Business 
“y MIKE didn’t like Blankenship, By Rosabelle Proctor ‘‘T ean give you the names of ten or a doz- 


but then Mike was jealous. Mike 
didn’t like 
around Polly. 

Aunt Mary, being older than Mike, and, 
as she admitted, smarter, had a different 
opinion. Blankenship looked honest; he had 
none of the air of the slick crook ; he was just 
friendly. 

Polly thought it must be nice to go visiting 
around at good hotels, driving in a fine ear, 
wearing extra good clothes. And Blankenship, 
tho he was a little ‘old, was generous, and he 
did say nice things—things Mike would never 
think of. 

John Brown thought his wife and daughter 
were acting a little silly over the fellow, but, 
on the other hand, if the deal was straight, it 
wouldn’t hurt to make a little money. 

And Guy Blankenship—just what did he 
think? What was he up to? Read 


Blo 


any man who hung 





hundred: and forty, you owe me thirty-two 
dollars. If you hold it and strike oil, I get 
a tenth of that.’’ 

‘*Sounds reasonable,’’ Brown conceded. 

‘*Well,’’ said Blankenship, ‘‘I’m trying 
hard not to get over-excited, because I have 
watched a lot of dry holes sunk, and I know 
something about what that sort of disappoint- 
ment is. I’m trying hard, I say, to keep my 
head cool. But I’m mightily, mightily mis- 
taken if my tenth don’t make me a rich man. 
I’m no geologist if it don’t, that’s all.’’ And 
he leaned forward to throw the butt of his 
sixth cigarette into the coal bucket. He prob- 
ably had not puffed more than three times on 
any one of them. 

‘*You see,’’ he went on, ‘‘the proposition’s 
absolutely air-tight. You can’t possibly lose.’’ 


en nationally known men,”’ said Blankenship. 
‘*Wire any of them—all of them—at my ex- 
pense. The more you find out about me, the 
better you will like me. It’s just a question of 
integrity anyhow, ain't it? If I have told 
the truth, you can’t lose. And I have told 
the truth.’’ 
CHAPTER III 
HE next day was Saturday. Mike stopped 
on his way to town in the morning to 
make a date for the evening show. Polly told 
him frankly that she had a date with Guy 
Blankenship. But Mike was unruffled. He 
pulled in at Brown’s anyway, about eight 
o'clock, with a pretense of filling his leaking 
radiator. Yet, given a pail, he made no move 
to use it. 
‘*Is Polly here?’’ he asked. 
‘*No, she ain’t,”’ her father an- 








this installment and make your 
own guess. Blankenship has just 
told about a chance to buy a lease 
on some oil land next. to a section 
where drilling had already start- 
ed. It looked like a sure thing. 
Blankenship knew about the drill- 
ing, but the owner of the lease 
did not. . 

Blankenship turned his next 
sentence upon the silent Mr. 
Brown, who sat chewing the cigar 
his guest had given him. 

‘‘T just got to wishing,’’ he said, 
‘that I could buy that lease my- 
self.’ 


| ROWN made no comment. 
‘““Well, why don’t you?’’ in- 
quired Aunt Mary. 

‘I’m not allowed to own any 
land,’’ he answered. ‘‘I’ll have 
to get rid of my holdings in New 
Mexico.”’ 

The corner of Brown’s mouth 
twitched. There, he got the point 
at last. Blankenship had come to 
sell his twenty-four hundred 
acres— 

‘‘But about that lease,’’ Blank- 
enship. was saying. ‘‘I figured 
this way. Aaron Shewmake, the 
owner, doesn’t know its value; he 
doesn’t know that I know its 
value; the company doesn’t know 
that you know it, And if 
they strike oil there it will make 
the man rich who owns the land, 
and the one who holds the lease. 
There'll be plenty for two men. 
And a rich oil company, too. Plen- 
ty for them. I just thought,’’ he 
said to Brown, ‘‘that you might 
be interested.”’ 

‘‘In buying the lease ?”’ 

"Te,”" 

‘*How much would it be ?’’ inquired Brown. 

‘Three hundred and twenty dollars. A dol- 
lar an aere.”’ 

Brown laid down his cigar. ‘‘I1’m just won- 
dering,’’ said he, ‘‘how you happened to pick 
me for this offer.’’ 

‘‘A natural thing to wonder,’’ said Blank- 
enship agreeably. ‘‘ You see, in the first place 
I can’t own it myself. And I couldn’t give 
the information away down there. It would 
get out on me sure, and when the company 
found that the lease had been sold thru my 
influence to others than itself—well, my 
£00se would be cooked, that’s all. I don’t have 
any friends outside that territory whom I care 
to favor. And, moreover, I appreciated the 
Way you people received me last summer. And 
Polly sd 

He paused and looked at her. 

‘“What’s your commission ?’’ asked Brown. 
‘A tenth,’’ replied Blankenship. ‘‘A tenth 
of anything made above your initial deposit. 
f you buy it at three hundred and twenty 
and sell it at three hundred and twenty, you 
don’t owe me anything. If you sell it at six 


see ? 
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swered. ‘‘Come on in.”’ 

Mike pulled himself just inside 
the door. 

‘““Come on in,”’ Mr. 
urged. “Pretty raw night 

‘*Yeah, it Mike. 
‘*But my feet are all snowy. Won- 
der when Polly Jl be back.’’ 

‘*Early, maybe,’’ the father re- 
plied. ‘‘She and Blankenship 
went to the hotel to eat, then they 
are goitge to a show. Blankenship 
said he had to be at the hotel at 
nine o clock for a long distance, so 
they Il probably be out here be- 
fore that.”’ 

‘*T can get that Jobsen place 
now at five dollars an acre,’’ said 
Mike. ‘‘It’s been sold to a fellow 
in Nebraska that don’t seem to 
know how land rents around here, 
and I have to let him know right 
away if I take it.’’ 

‘* Well,’ said the old man teas- 
ingly, ‘‘what has Polly to do with 
that ?’’ 

‘*A darn sight,’’ Mike replhed, 
and stooped to remove his over- 
shoes. ‘‘I’ve a notion to stick 
around a while. She might come.”’ 

Aunt Mary, sitting near the 
heater, looked up and spoke to 
him coldly. 

‘*T heard what you said to papa 
about that place,’’ she said. ‘‘ Pol- 
ly has contracted for the spring 
term of School it might interest 
you to know.’’ 

‘*That so?”’ 

‘Yes, that’s so. And tonight 
she dined with the son of a once 
famous Judge Blankenship — a 
man on a high salary and some- 


Brown 


is eold,”’ said 
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“Come on in,” Mr. Brown urged. “It’s a pretty raw night.” 


He drew out his map again. ‘You see, here’s 
your half-section, and right here is where the 
drill is to be set in March. Now all indications 
are that the direction of oil flow is from the 
north. That would make it the west half of 
your three hundred and twenty. After the 
drill is set, there will be an active demand for 
your lease. You could sell it all, if you wanted 
to, at a good profit. But my advice would be 
to hold the west half. You could sell the east 
half at two dollars per acre. You could sell it 
for five—but just for example we'll say two— 
sell the east half for two dollars an acre. That 
would put you in the clear, and the rest could 
ride.’’ 

‘‘But the company,’’ Brown protested. 
‘‘what explanation can you make to them ?’’ 

“*T’ll tell them the lease is already sold to 
a John Brown, of Exville, Iowa. I'll tell them 
that I called on you while near Webster, but 
that you refused to part with it so soon.’’ 

Brown, at last, was impressed. ‘‘It’s hard 
to know what is the right thing to do,’’ he 
said. Then, after a pause, ‘‘ You can furnish 
references, of course.’’ 


thing to offer the girl who mar- 
ries him besides just a place to 
work.”’ 

‘*Yeah,’’ said Mike, obstinately agreeable, 
**T know.’ 

‘‘Then I’d think you'd see the absurdity of 
your farm proposition. Polly’s interested in 
something else besides hogs and chickens. She 
is musical, and she ain't so old but what she'd 
get a little pleasure out of studyin’ it yet, if 
she had a chance. And I think if she doesn’t 
have a chance now, it'll be papa’s fault.”’ 

‘‘Well, it certainly won't be mine,”’ 
Mike resignedly. 

‘‘It takes money to get married,”’ Aunt 
Mary went on. ‘‘ You young people don't seem 
to realize that.”’ 

‘‘T’ve got a little,’’ said Mike. 

‘‘You'll see how far ‘a little’ goes when 
you start in to furnish that house the way 
Polly’d want it.”’ 

‘“Yeah, I know,”’ said Mike. ‘* But the two 
of us together could bring in the money a 
little faster than one could alone.’’ 

To that Aunt Mary said, ‘‘Humph!”’ and 
leaned back and closed her eyes. 

‘‘What do you think of this man Blanken- 
ship ? How does he strike you?’’ asked Brown. 


said 
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Aunt Mary came to attention immediately. 
‘‘What would Mike’s opinion amount to?”’ 
she demanded. ‘‘He doesn’t know any more 
about it than you do. That’s the trouble with 
you, John. You never did have nerve to trust 
your own judgment.’’ 

**Well, in a deal like this—’’ said John. 

‘*Yes, in a deal like this! I never heard a 
better proposition! You can’t lose! And even 
if you did, what’s three hundred and twenty 
dollars? Of course, it’s three hundred and 
twenty dollars—but I could lose it without a 
whimper, and if you don’t take this proposi- 
tion up, and he'll make me the same offer, I'll 
take it! Why, anybody but you, John, would 
jump at the chance!’’ 

She was getting hoarse, and her last sen- 
tence faded out in a wheeze which Mike con- 
sidered very funny. He avoided looking at 
either her or her husband, but rubbed his 
face, keeping his hand well over his mouth. 
Aunt Mary had cleared her throat, adjusted 
the cotton in her ear, and was saying again: 

**Anybody but you would jump at it.” 

‘“*You should have come earlier,’’ Brown 
said to Mike, ‘‘and heard more of that. She’s 
been raving that way all evening.’’ 


= HO wouldn’t rave,’’ the woman de- 

manded. ‘‘I’m sick o’ fillin’ kerosene 
lamps and takin’ baths in a wash-tub! I’d like 
to have time to read a little before I die! I’d 
like to take a trip once! But you, no! You 
think we've found the Utopia right here in 
Iowa. No, I don’t suppose you could stand it 
away from your dear ol’ muddy pig lot! You 
like this gettin’ up at five o’clock and stum- 
blin’ around with a lantern! I reckon you 
like these nice cold winters. You like to hear 
me cough! I say, who wouldn’t rave?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Brown, ‘‘it just looks a little 
unreasonable to me that he'd bring such a 
wonderful offer away up here and lay it be- 
fore us.” 

‘* And it looks just as unreasonable to me,’ 
his wife retorted, ‘‘that just because we were 
kind to him last summer he’d come all the way 
from Texas just to skin us!’’ 

‘But it looks to me like the man would have 
closer friends.’’ 

‘*You would have heard a lot more of that, 
too, Mike,’’ the woman interrupted, ‘‘if you’d 
have come earlier.”’ 

** Well, how does it look to you, Mike ?’’ per- 
sisted Brown, after he had given Mike the 


, 


substanee of the offer that had been made. 
Mike refrained from offering any definite 
opinion. He said: 

‘It sounds good, but it does look like there 
would be somebody closer.”’ 

‘*Of course, Mike,’’ the woman blurted out, 
‘that is the attitude you would be expected 
to take. That’s why I didn’t want papa to sa) 
anything to you about it. Who's closer to a 
man than the woman he’s in love with?’’ 

Mike smoothed the back of his hair and sai 
nothing. 

‘‘Huh?’’ the woman insisted, with a sue- 
gestion of triumph in her tone. 

Aunt Mary laughed. 

‘*You men ean’t see,”’ she said, ‘‘that Guy 
is in love with Polly. Besides, he couldn't of- 
fer it to anybody down there for fear of los- 
ing his job. And he doesn’t know anybod 
away from there, much. And he can’t own 
it himself. It don’t sound unreasonable to 
me—not the least bit. And if you don’t take 
it_up 

‘*Yeah, I know,’’ said Mike. ‘‘ But doesn’t it 
oecur to you, Mrs. Brown, that this guy’s jol 
after all, don’t amount to much beside an oil 
well?”’ (Continued on page 19) 





Show Surprises at Chicago 


Sunshine and Variety Brighten 1930 International 






fy HE thirty-first International 
s Livestock Show will go down in 


& history as a different show. The 
livestock were probably about the 
same when it came to numbers, the crowd 
was made up of the same kind of people, and 
there were about as many of them as there 
have been in the past. But this year there 
were a lot of features that were 
decidedly the reverse of those at 
the more recent shows. 

Take the weather, for instance. 
It was different. The sun shone 
most of the week, and that’s a 
great help to farmers visiting in 
Chicago. Take the fat steers. The 
grand champion was just as 
grand as ever, and he was an An- 
gus, as was the 1929 steer, but he 
was fed and shown by a banker 
instead of by a Four-H winner. 
When the steer was sold, it was 
different, for instead of a lot of 
enthusiastic bidders being on the 
job and offering unheard-of 
prices for the animal. J. F. Me- 
Kenney, of King City, Mo., had 
to be content with a paltry 
$2.50 per pound price, as com- 


By W. E. Drips 


and prizes in easy competition. L. W. John- 
son & Sons, of Elkhorn, Iowa, out of whose 
herd have come several Iowa State Fair prize- 
winning baby beeves, led in the placings. This 
herd furnished both female champions and the 
junior champion bull. Senior and grand cham- 








pared to the $8.25 price given to 
the Iowa club boy last year. 

Then there was the champion 
junior winner. Chocolate was his name, and 
this Angus steer was shown by a smiling little 
miss, Sarah Ann Tolan, of Illinois. Chocolate 
was a dandy, and his owner had every reason 
to be proud over the win. Then, to add variety 
to the show and to continue the roll eall of 
different things, Sarah Ann's father, operator 
of the Tolan Farms, saw his ear-lot of steers 
take the purple ribbon in competition with 
260 other car-lots. That's the first time that 
two of the biggest wins have been captured by 
one family as far as Chicago records go. 

Of course, there were some things the same 
as heretofore. Herman Trelle, of Canada, was 
again crowned wheat king, and Indiana cap- 
tured the win in the corn show. That's to be 
expected, just as it is expected that Indiana 
wins the car-lot of fat swine. They were 
Hampshires again, and J. M. Ballard, Marion, 
Ind., repeated. He has been winning this fea- 
ture of the show many years, but this year 
his was the lightest load, with one exception, 
to capture the honors since 1911. Ballard’s 
load of fifty-two head averaged 264 pounds 
in weight. 

Take the cattle shows. They were differ- 
ent. Angus and Shorthorn animals predomi- 
nated. Several weeks ago the majority of 
Hereford exhibitors decided to show at Los 
Angeles. A few Iowans and their neighbors 


from Illinois profited by bringing their Here- 
ferd herds to Chieago, where they won honor 





Pure Pride of Page, Blake Bros.’ entry, was made grand champion female. 


pion bull honors went to #1. G. Fluck, Goode- 
now, Il. 


LAKE BROS., Des Moines, Iowa, showed 

the two champion Angus females, Pure 
Pride of Page for grand honors and Blackbird 
of Page 10th for junior and reserve. It was a 
show that was a battle from start to finish, 
and with three-fourths of the big ribbons com- 
ing to Iowa, these breeders were fairly well 
satisfied. 

Purdue University, of Lafayette, Ind., 
proved it could do something different by re- 
peating its win in the fat wether show, on a 
Southdown. The university won this class last 
year, and it is the only one to do this two years 
in succession. Incidentally, as a sideline, the 
Purdue winner was a twin, and the university 
also won another class on another twin. Iowa 
State College won on its yearling wethers in 
the grade and cross-bred types against a field 
of nineteen, altho the Iowa school was not 
up to standard in winnings. The show was 
about the average of previous years. It really 
was a Purdue show, for that school took three 
championships as well as the grand and re- 
serve honors on its lambs. 

Probably the greatest feature of the show 
this year was the fat cattle in car-lots, Two 
hundred and sixty-one loads were brought to 
Chicago, and in this group were two loads of 
Galloways, fed and shown by Foster Brothers, 





Earlham, Iowa, feeders. They were the first 
Galloways shown for a number of years, and 
the judges had a hard time classifying them. 
The quality of the entire car-lot show was ex- 
cellent, according to those who claim to know. 

Another unusual thing this year: was the 
general absence of ‘‘doctored’’ steers. 

International week always brings its horse 
show, a nightly feature, and this, 
of course, brings out the Chicago- 
ans. They lke to see the horse- 
men and watch the cattle parades. 
One-of the best features of this 
show is a stunt started last year. 
It consists of a contest among 
shepherds who, with their trained 
sheep dogs, show the visitors how 
sheep can be handled. The shep- 
herd leads off and has his dog 
help in rounding up the sheep by 
running them into eorrals and 
around the arena, covering 4 
specified course. Then, after this 
is done, the shepherd goes back 
and the dog is required to do the 
work all by himself, with only a 
bit of guidance from his master. 
The dog that does the job best 
gets a prize. It’s wonderful how 
smart these dogs are. The best 
sheep dog this year came from 
Fillmore Farms, up at Benning- 
ton, Vt., and, because the dog was so clever, 
his master was given a prize of $150. The 
crowd likes this kind of entertainment, and 
the dog gets applause that would make an old- 
time stager more than happy. 


OME exhibitors at the International take 

their work seriously. For instance, there 
was Karl Hoffman, of Ida Grove, Iowa. Kar! 
not only brought livestock, such as cattle and 
hogs, but he brought the corn he raises, as 
well as some hay—and he didn’t do badly, 
either. Karl entered the two loads of two- 
year-old Hereford steers he had fattened, win- 
ning first and fifth places. His load of Polani 
China hogs was good enough to get past the 
sifting committee, but did not receive one 0! 
the three prizes offered. His ten-ear samp'e 
of yellow corn won first in Region 3, in com 
petition with the several hundred samples e:'- 
tered. His sample of white corn placed sixt!i 
in a large class, and his alfalfa hay placed 
second in competition with numerous west and 
northwest alfalfa entries. 

Radio came in for its share of interest, ever 
at a stock show. There was a broadcastinz 
booth at the International again this yea’. 
sponsored by the National Broadcasting Con)- 
pany. Each day, promptly at 11:30, the Na- 
tional Farm and Home Hour was staged, amd 
the crowd could see and hear what was going 
on. Inside the glass (Coneluded on page 25) 
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A Lady Dares the Jungle Bus 


American Girl Tatks It Over with Two Countrymen 


eure, 


E HAD reached Goyaz. Mr. 

Cox, Doctor Souza and I had 
finally made the 200-mile trip from 
the end of the railroad to this little 
inland bush town in Brazil. We were looking 
for hunting and fishing—and the American 
girl. 

She’s here in town,’’ they told us, the min- 
ute we registered at the ancient little hotel. 
‘‘She’s stopping at the other pension hotel on 
the opposite side of town.’’ 

We didn’t look her up right away. It was 
night when we reached town. We'd wait until 
morning. Didn’t want her to think we were 
following her, anyway—because we weren't. 
Besides, we had first to shave and bathe, some- 
thing of a task in our hotel. The electric lights 
would not turn on until dark—and they flick- 
ered and went out at eleven o'clock at night— 
and the only other illumination we had was 
thru the full-length wooden windows that 
opened like doors right onto the street itself. 
With the windows shut, it was dark and close ; 
with the windows open, our room was as pub- 
lic as a porch to the curious passerby. 

The hotel itself, on the word of the proprie- 
tor’s wife, was more than 200 years old. The 
boards in the floor were all hand-hewn, eack 
board chipped out of a log, as a statue is 
chipped from a block of marble, a monument 
to the patience of those slaves who took the 
place of saws in the lumber mills of a hun- 
dred years ago. Very little of the lumber that 
made up the walls and par- 


% “J 
‘faae” 





By Francis A. Flood 


the president’s house, and below that the in- 
evitable little park, the plaza, where the young 
folks marched in the evening, ‘round and 
‘round, so that no pretty dress or shiny re- 
volver could pass unadmired and unseen. And 
below that, past the tailor shops where khaki 
shirts and fine white linen suits hung. on the 
dusty walls, past the wide-doored little stores 
where huge bananas and rusty padlocks were 
piled inside, past the neat little jewelry place 
where a brisk young Brazilian eut diamonds 
and polished precious stones all day, past the 
liquor store where fancy labels on fancy bot- 
tiles brought fancy prices, below all these ran 
a little river spanned by rustie bridges that 
have stood thus for more than a hundred 
years. 

That was the little town of Goyaz, capital 
city of the state of Goyaz, a state almost as big 
as Texas and as long as our entire Pacific 
coast. Or at least that was as much of this 
little inland town, 200 miles from a railroad, 
as we had time to see that first morning be- 
fore we saw two other attractions that took 
our minds off everything else. One was a lit- 
tle coffee shop with a cardboard sign on the 
window advertising the unbelievable luxury of 
ice cream—and the other was an attractive 
young lady sitting alone at one of the tables, 
eating a dish of this same ice cream and press- 
ing the juice of some lemons into a glass of 


water before her. She could be no one else 
but the American girl, surely. I was so sure 
that this deportment labeled her correctly as 
an American that I didn’t hesitate to step up 
and salute her in English and introduce Mr. 
Cox and the doctor. 

She was a little’ bit offish at first—for the 
first thirty seconds, perhaps—because it was 
naturally something of a shock to see two 
fellow-Americans swoop down upon her away 
back in this interior town, and especially since 
—as she told us later—so many men of all 
nationalities had been importuning her for 
months for permission to accompany her on 
her expedition. 

No one could really blame these men for 
wanting to go if they had ever seen the Amer- 
ican girl, for she was as attractive and inter- 
esting personally as she was by her romantie 
reputation. ‘ She had just as much vivacity 
and sparkle and genuine feminine beauty as 
one in her position could handle safely, and 
she had a very reassuring capacity of poise 
and culture besides. 


~HE was fairly champing the bit. Her chap- 
eronage by the Brazilian government. had 
been a very fortunate break for her in many 
ways, but she was not the kind to welcome 
too much chaperonage by anyone. The Bra- 
zilian eolonel and his various aids, who were 
looking after her, were very courteous, ex- 
tremely thoughtful of her every comfort, and 
most chivalrous besides. But 





titions had ever felt the 
blade of a plane. It was 
symbolie of the ancient town 
itself, hand wrought, gouged 
out of the primitive rough- 
ness of that wild land. 


IKE a river, a babbling 

“ stony brook, was the nar- 
row street that flowed 
smack beneath our window. 
The pavement itself sloped 
down toward the middle 
from both sides, dishing in 
like the channel of a stream, 
and the old cobble paving 
that formed this 
river-bed of a street were 
worn as smooth and round 
as the foot traffie that had 
marched there for three 
hundred years could wear it. 

It started long before the 
sun or any of the three of 
us was up. The eathedral 
was just across the street, 
less than a block away, and 


stones 


conscious. 


whatever heartless zealot 

had been given authority to 

ring the cathedral chimes there. 

began his daily imitation of like Francis . 


a battery of Swiss bell ring- 
ers an hour before sunrise 
every morning. He ushered 
in each chill, dark dawn 
with a fanfare of clashing 
gongs that got even us up 
the first morning. We wer¢ 
Sure that it was a fire. We 
thought that the staecatic 
clanging of such a battery of 
bells could surely mean noth- 
ing less than the erack of 
doom, instead of merely the 
daily announcement of the 
crack of dawn and time to 
go to church. It is winter 
In Brazil when it is summer 
here, and it was winter then, 
but we wrapped our blank- 
ets around us and watched 
the passing show, the pro- 
cession, mostly of women 
and children, clattering 
down the pavement to the 
chureh. 

Below the cathedral, at a 
turn in this same street, was 





It takes the 


How do they live? 


ungle wild life. 





LEARNING FROM TRAVEL WRITERS 


aoperation of big events and writers to make us internationally 
Events catch our attention and writers satisfy our aroused curiosity. 
For instance, the gold rush had to come before some of us knew that Alaska eristed. 
It's a good deal the same way with South America. 
there was a big continent below the Isthmus of Panama, but its real makeup has 
been a considerable mystery to most folks. Recent political unrest and revolutions all 
have drawn our attention to South America. are 


What do they work at? 
Flood, who can answer questions like these. 





We have known for years that 


We wonder about the natives down 
We should appreciate writers 
We have learned a 
great deal so far from Flood’s stories on South America, and you can be sure of 
more good stories in future issues. 

In this issue, Flood takes us deeper into the Brazilian jungle country. 
lower photo, Mr. Cox and Doctor Souza and the American girl are ready to hunt 
Mr. Cor looks over a jungle bat in the upper picture. 


the American girl had not 
eome to Brazil to seek chiv- 
alry and eare; she was look- 
ing for ‘‘ white Indians’’ and 
primitive savages. The ill- 
fated expedition of Colonel 
Faweett, which was swal- 
lowed up in the Brazilian 
bush and startled the world, 
naturally resulted in some 
undesirable notoriety for 
Brazil, and that government 
had probably decided that 
there should be no more 
Faweetts, especially a female 
Faweett. Such publicity is 
not only undesirable but al- 
together unfair. 

The impression of Brazil 
which the world would gain 
from the sensational story 
of Faweett’s disappearance 
is not representative of that 
country at all, of course, 
and only places a highly ex- 
aggerated emphasis on a 
condition which does not re- 
flect the true situation at 
Certainly more people 
have disappeared and come 
to violent deaths in Chicago 
during the past few years 
than have ever visited the 
interior of Brazil. 

The American girl want- 
ed to be getting on, farther 
into the bush. The colonel 
wanted to wait until he 
could get her to the <Ara- 
guaya river in a more com- 
fortable fashion and so 
they were waiting. 

Mr. Cox, wise Mr. Cox, 
gave her some good advice 
which not only helped her 
but the government’s case as 
well. He knows his bush, 
and he had sufficient re- 
spect for both it and the 
Brazilian government’ to 
know that the impatient 
girl could not do better than 
to rely on the colonel in full. 
He made her feel much bet- 
ter about it, and lightened 
the colonel’s task as well. 

Then he took us around 
the (Concluded on page 24) 
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International Stays in Front 


Iowans Slip on Fat Cattle; Gain in Breeding Cattle 


FOLKS were mistaken who thought 

the International Livestock Show 
would be ruined in 1930 because a lot 
of the leading Hereford show herds 
were not in their usual stalls. It is still the 
leading fat livestock show of our country, if 
not the world, and furnished in 1930 a won- 
derful show in the breeding classes of beef 
cattle, hogs, sheep and draft horses. 

As usual, beef cattle are still the major 
interest of nearly all who attend the show. 
In succession, club calves, fat steers and breed- 
ing stock held the center of the stage; first 
while being judged and second while passing 
thru the sale rings. 

This vear’s placings in the club and open 
steer classes rather upset the dreams and the 
hopes of a lot of Iowa folks. Some of us had 
come to accept this little matter of receiving 
all or nearly all of the firsts and all of the 
champion and grand champion ribbons as a 
regular thing belonging to Lowa. 

Sangamon county, Illinois, which is to baby 
beef club work in that state what Marshall 
county is to lowa, gathered up the bulk of 
what had come to be aceepted as Iowa’s and 
Marshall county’s property. 

Missouri, for the first time in years, showed 
the grand champion fat steer of the show in 
Jimmy, a 1,080-pound Angus summer year- 
ling bred and owned by J. T. MeKenny, of 
King City, Mo. 

Extreme lowa partisans may rejoice in the 
fact that during the long grind, while Walter 
Biggar, the Scotch fat cattle judge, was work- 
ing over the class of ninety-one animals, Jim- 
my was being shown by Elliott Brown, of 
Rose Hill, Iowa, who showed his own Lucky 
Strike to this same honor a year ago. 





UT while the first and champion honors in 

the fat cattle classes did not fall on Iowa 
folks in as large showers as for several years, 
more firsts, champion and grand champion 
honors in the breeding eattle classes came to 
Iowa than for many years, if ever. 

Both the Shorthorn and Angus classes were 
well filled. The largest bull group in each 
breed was the junior bull calf class of nine- 
teen animals. Two Shorthorn heifer classes 
were especially large, twenty-one and twenty- 
three head, respectively. The Angus had twen- 
ty-one animals in their senior heifer class. 

F. W. Hubbell, of Des Moines, finished the 
show season with his Shorthorn herd unbeat- 
en. Hubbell’s senior bull, Collynie Clipper 
Star, repeated his victories of the state fair 
cireuit, Ak-Sar-Ben and American Royal by 
going to grand champion honors under the 
strongest sort of competition. Two other Hub- 
bell entries, Fairy Rosebud and Clipper’s Fa- 
vorite, won the senior and junior champion 
female honors, respectively, the same honors 
they won at the Iowa State Fair. At Des 
Moines, the grand champion honors went to 
the senior champion; at the International, to 
the junior champion. 

The rest of the Shorthorn firsts were well 








Collynie Clipper Star added another grand championship to his record, 


By Jay Whitson 


distributed. Edellyn Farms, Wilson, Ill., fur- 
nished the junior champion. bull. Sni-A-Bar 
Farms, Grain Valley, Mo.; Allen Cattle Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Fred H. Deacon and 
T. A. Russell, of Ontario, and Mathers Bros., 
Mason City, [ll., all had one or more firsts. 
The Shorthorn classes, as with all classes in 
the show, were generally full of remarkably 
good animals. Two judges, one in the fat 
classes and one in the breeding classes, ex- 
pressed this thought: ‘‘The top four or five 
places in the bulk of the classes were so high- 
grade that animals in 
as low as fifth place 
might easily and hon- 
estly have been placed 
first by another com- 
petent judge.”’ 

The uniformity of 
the Angus was one of 
the striking features 
of the show. As the 
group and individual 
classes of this breed 
entered the ring and 
lined up, a wave of 
outspoken comment 
on this subject would 
sweep over the crowd 
seated in the amphi- 
theater. This crowd 
was made up of a eer- 
tain number of breed 
enthusiasts, but large- 
ly of farm folks, men, 





ers, but also the bulk of the exhibitors, by its 
anti-plugging and eutting rules. The check- 
ing and inspection of the entries left a con- 
fidence and good-will that speaks well for the 
rule and the courage of the show management 
in its efforts at enforcement. 

Ringside gossip during the last of the show 
mentioned a new wrinkle to the plugging game 
that was alleged to have been given a more 
or less successful trial by the representatives 
of a southern agricultural college. The back 
of one of the steers that placed high in the 
fat steer classes was credited with showing 
soreness, swelling and blood stains the last 
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women, boys and girls 
with no particular 
bias or prejudice. 

Blake Bros., of Des Moines, Iowa, won both 
the highest female honors. Senior and grand 
champion female was the senior yearling, Pure 
Pride of Page. Junior honors went to the 
senior calf, Blackbird of Page 10th. Blake 
Bros. also won the junior yearling class. 

Elliott Brown, of Rose Hill, lowa, won the 
junior bull honors on Burgess Marshall 34d, 
a summer yearling. Senior and grand cham- 
pion honors went to Briarcliff Farms, Pine 
Plains, N. Y., on Eventuation of Page. Com- 
petition was so keen and classes so uniform 
that every class had three or four possible 
firsts until the final placings were made. For 
example, competent judges on the sidelines 
were confident that Elliott Brown’s two bulls, 
Revolution 37th and Revolution 84th, which 
had been consistent firsts and champions all 
fall, would win their classes, but each of these 
bulls placed third in his class. It was a case 
of several animals being almost identically 
good. 

The International certainly brought togeth- 
er Angus from all parts of the United States. 
Other first prize winners besides Blake Bros., 
Elliott Brown and Briarcliff Farms, were 
Congdon & Battles, Yakima, Wash.; Ames 
Plantation, Grand Junction, Tenn.; Wood- 
eote Stock Farm, Io- 
nia, Mich.; W. E. 
Seripps, Orion, Mich. ; 
Hartley Stock Farm, 
Page, N. D.; Henry 
Sehmuecker, Blairs- 
town, Iowa, and St. 
Albans Farms, Beck- 
er, Mo. 

Third in the beef 
breeds in number at 
the show this year 
were the Polled 
Shorthorns. In elass- 
es of high-grade stuff 
C. B. Teegarden & 
Sons, of Duvall, Ohio, 
won both bull honors, 
and Elm Grove Farm, 
Belvidere, Tenn., won 
both female honors. 

The International 
management pleased 
not only the onlook- 


This time the champion steer was “Jimmy,” of King City, Mo. 





days of the show. Gossip explained that this 
steer was plugged between the time of inspec- 
tion for ‘‘beauty marks’’ and showing before 
the judge of the fat steer classes. 


WIT the elimination of the heavy. barrow 

classes, the International is bringing the 
fat hog show in line with the market de 
mands. The ecar-lot show was up to the usual, 
standard. As in recent years, the bulk of thie 
prizes went to the Hampshires. J. M. Ballard, 
of Marion, Ind., won the ear-lot honor for the 
sixth time on his load of 264-pound Hamp- 
shires. Notre Dame University won first in 
the 200-250 pound elass and second to Ballard 
in the heavier elass. 

Albert H. Stuart, of Newhall, Iowa, broug!it 
a Chester White barrow to Chicago that even! 
ually was taken from the ring wearing tlie 
purple ribbon emblematie of the grand cham- 
pionship. But not without a battle royal. 
There were seventy-five barrows in the Hamp- 
shire barrow show awaiting the decision 0! 
the judge. 

In the swine careass contest, with 100 head 
slaughtered and with all breeds represented 
except Spotted Polands and Duroges, all three 
places in both light and heavy carcasses went 
to Berkshire barrows. All places for cuts of 
Wiltshire sides went to the Yorkshires. 

The beef carcass contest has always been 
one that attracted considerable attention. As 
usual, the 1930 elasses showed that judging on 
hoof and again after the carcasses were hung 
in the cooler does not give the same results. 
The forty-three steers entered were judged 01 
hoof as careass entries. The champion and rv- 
serve champion steers on hoof did not get int 
the prize money when slaughtered. Neither 
did the ealves that furnished the champion 
and reserve champion careasses on the hook 
get a place when judged alive. In fact, on!) 
one out of the ten best eareasses was included 
in the ten best placings made before slaughte'. 

Robert Dobbin, a Marshall county, lowa, 
Four-H Club boy furnished the reserve cham 
pion eareass from his Angus calf, Pedro. 

There was the usual exhibit of meats, but 
probably the exhibit that attracted the most 
attention was that of feeding the various types 
of eorn, soft, dry and poor grades, staged by 
the University of Illinois, 
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A LITTLE FIGURIN’ 


A Short Story for Lazy People 


see how you could!’’ 

Mrs. Art Berg emptied 
her dish water, slapped the dish rag 
around the pan, and hung it up by 
the door. She didn’t mind if some 
of the water splashed on her hus- 
band. She wished it would. 

Art Berg sat on the top step, 
chewing tobaeco and spitting. A 
small white kitten brushed against 
his side, and he drew it up on his 
lap. It was a warm October after- 
noon. Art was feeling too drowsy 
to do anything. 

‘‘You ain’t husked one ear 0’ 
that eorn, an’ "fore you know it’ll 
be too eold. You ain’t goin’ t’ let 
it waste, are you?’’ 

‘‘Now, Minnie,’’ Art begged, | 
‘‘I’m aimin’ to. Jest give me a \_ 
little time!’’ 

‘‘Time, time! That’s all you seem to want. 
When yer dead in the ground, you'll get 
plenty of it.”’ 

‘‘T know. But, Minnie, there ain’t no sense 
goin’ ’gainst th’ elements. It rains when I 
want t’ make hay an’ the sun shines when I 
want the corn t’ have rain. I can’t help th’ 
elements. ”’ 

‘‘There ain’t no elements ag’in you today. 
Just forty acres of corn to husk, good corn, 
too; an’ them elements ain’t goin’ to husk 
it for you.”’ 

Art got up slowly. He yawned and then 
stretched himself. The sight of row on row 
of yellow corn with large yellow ears hanging 
down frightened him. Not that he hated to 
work. Hadn’t he worked all summer, worry- 
ing about the weather? But he didn’t like 
to husk eorn. Every man in the. county had 
his corn already husked. Corn was cheap this 
year. Most of them had only got enough to 
pay for the seed and work in putting it in. 


Leaned His Elbows on a Fence Post 


Art walked down by the barn and up the 
lane to the corn field. There was a little chill 
in the air, but not enough to make it uncom- 
fortable. He stopped at the fence and leaned 
his elbows on one of the posts. The hog pas- 
ture bordered on the corn field, and 
there was a board fence across that 
side of the field. Art saw that 
some of the boards were coming 
down. 

‘*Must go over and fix that fence. 
Minnie’s been after me for weeks.”’ 

Climbing a fence, he crossed thru 
the hog pasture to the tumbling 
board fence. He lifted up one of 
the boards that had fallen off, but 
he had no hammer and nails to 
fasten it on again. The board was 
hanging by one end. When Art 
pushed it back into place, it came 
loose and dropped to the ground. 
He fumbled around one of the posts 
trying to brace it tighter, and be- 
fore he was aware ‘of it, the whole 
fenee had fallen over, posts and all. 

‘‘Now, what d’ you know about 
that? I guess I'll have to go up to 
the house and get a hammer and 
some nails.’’ ° 

He stopped at the tool shed for 
his hammer. There was always 
plenty of repairing for him to do, 
and this work was there on the 
bench. Suddenly he decided that 
he ought to fix that whiffle-tree 
that was waiting in the vice. He . 
had begun it last night. He la- ~ © 
bored on unmindful of the fence War. 
that had broken down. He heard ™ 
a shrill voice : 

‘Art! Oh, Art! Ar-thur Berg! 
The hogs are in the corn! Hurry! 
Hur-ree!’’ 

‘Forgot all about that fence,’’ 
Art said, as he came out of the 


*)% “YER gettin’ lazier ev- 
ot ery day, and I don’t 
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something else. 
_ to a man of whom his wife said truly: 
| every day, and I don’t see how you could’’? 
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By Raymond Kresensky 
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HEROES SHOULD BE HARD WORKERS 


This, we regret to say, is not a moral story. We advise you, 
therefore, to turn over to the next page. 
win out in fiction, even tho it doesn’t always in life; no re- 
spectable author ought to use a lazy man for a hero. And if 
the author does write about a lazy man, he ought to make the 
fellow come to a bad end. For our farm ideal is the man who 
works hard eighteen hours a day to raise more corn to feed 
more hogs to drive down the price at Chicago—or is it? 

Unfortunately, Mr. Kresensky’s story is something else | 
again. Anybody with a lazy bone in his body will find itfunny — 
and satisfying. Those without lazy bones had better read — 
Why should they care about what happens _ 
“Yer gettin’ lazier | 
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tool shed. ‘‘I’ll drive ’em out, Minnie. I’m 
ecomin’.’’ 

But Art was too late. The hogs had got 
into the corn, and already they were filling 
themselves with the yellow ears. For an 
hour, Art chased them this way and that way. 

**Soo-ee! Soo-ee!’’ he yelled. 

But the hogs remained in the field until 
night. 

‘‘Well, that’s a mess!’’ Minnie snapped 
when Art came in late in the afternoon. ‘‘I 
told you to fix that fence four weeks ago.’’ 

‘*Minnie, I was fixin’ it.”’ 

But Minnie’s wrath left her speechless. She 
gave up. If they went to the poorhouse, it 
wouldn’t be her fault. Then for weeks the 
hogs ran thru the corn field. They had eaten 
it all. Still Minnie was silent. She refused 
to speak to her husband. In a way, that was 
a blessing. 

One day early in December, a stock buyer 
passed along the road and looked at Art’s 
one hundred and twenty fat hogs. They were 
good-looking porkers. He stopped at the 
Berg place and talked to Art. The next 
morning, the hogs went to market, and two 
days later the check came by mail. 

‘*What’s that you’re readin’?’’ Minnie— 
who hadn’t spoken for weeks—asked. 








































Industry ought to 


‘“*A check fer the hogs,’’ Art 
answered. 

“*Can’t be much.’’ 

‘*Sixteen hundred an’ 
dollars.”’ 

Minnie gasped. She might be 
dull on some things, but she was 
not dull on figures. 

‘‘Fer them hogs?’’ she asked. 
‘*How do you figger that?’’ 

‘Well, let me see,’’ Art said 
slowly. ‘‘It’s for twenty-four hun- 
dred and thirty, but I was jest 
figurin’. 

‘**Figurin’ what ?’’ 

‘*Figurin’ how I made money 
this year. Forty acres of corn at 
forty bushels to the acre—that’s 
sixteen hundred bushels. Sellin’ 
at sixty cents is nine hundred and 
sixty dollars. That ain’t ecountin’ 
the huskin’. Them hogs probably 
only averaged a hundred pounds, 
an’ they gained a hundred on that corn. 
That’s one hundred and twenty hogs times 
a hundred is twelve thousand pounds of hog. 
At thirteen-fifty a hundred that’s sixteen- 
twenty. I made nine hundred and sixty dol- 
lars by hoggin’ it down an’ I didn’t have to 
husk it, either.’’ 

‘* Well, quit yer figurin’ for a minute an’ 
help me with this barrel o’ kraut.’’ 


twenty 





Early Days in Iowa 


(500D stories about corn belt farm families 

are not very common. When one does 
come along, we ought to pass the word on 
to our friends. A subscriber from down in 
Madison county, lowa, whom I met at the 
Iowa State Fair, told me about ‘‘ Black Soil,”’ 
by Josephine Donovan (Stratford, $2). Read- 
ing the book later, I found that he had not 
over praised it. 

The book tells of an Irish family that went 
into northwestern Iowa (near Primghar, I 
would guess) before the grasshopper time. 
They got pretty hungry at times; they burned 
hay for fuel; the father of the family had to 
go to peddling after the grasshoppers cleaned 
out the farm; but in spite of all the calami- 
ties that befell them, they had a good time. It 
was a big family; they had eaeh 
other; and the hardships were not 
too great to bear. 

For less resolute and fortunate 
family groups, the times were hard 
indeed. There is a pathetie picture 
of the German boy who came over 
to find his fortune on the prairies 
and who found grasshoppers and a 
rope instead. 

Among the pictures you remem- 
ber are: The oldest girl gnawing at 
a pencil and almost weeping as she 
tried to master the examination for 
a teacher’s certificate ; the blizzard 
that caught the children on the way 
home from school; the day that the 
first train puffed into the new 
town. Mrs. Donovan was raised in 
northwestern Jowa herself; no 
doubt she has heard these stories of 
the early days so often that they 
seem to her like personal experi- 
ences. 

‘*Black Soil’’ is a story which 
every farm family will enjoy, for 
the reason that it tells of experi- 
ences that are not unlike those 
which their own parents or 
grandparents or great-grand- 
parents went thru. They will 
like it for the further reason 
that it transmits the charm 
of the early prairie and be- 
cause it shows the hold that 
farm life, even under these hard 
conditions, had over this family. 
Add ‘‘Black Soil’’ to the list of 
books you plan to buy this win- 
ter.—D. R. M. 
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TO BRING BACK PROSPERITY 

N A YEAR like this, when business depres- 

sion is making thousands of families know 
cold and hunger, the message of the president 
to congress is awaited with more hope and 
read with more eagerness than in ordinary 
years. President Hoover, before he took of- 
fice, made a great record in helping to rem- 
edy disasters abroad and at home. Many 
voted for him in the belief that an emergency 
such as now confronts the United States would 
find him ready to lead in providing effective 
remedies. 

No doubt we tend to expect too much of 
our great men. Yet the dis- 
appointment. As the president says, part of 
our troubles may be out of the reach of action 
by any nation or group of nations. Yet we 
“an blame the depression, in part at least, on 
three factors—deflation of the price level, 
overproduction (or under-consumption) of 
staple commodities, and the erection of arti- 
ficial trade barriers between nations. 

How does President Hoover approach these 
problems? He does not mention the price lev- 
el, the possibility of action by the Federal 
Reserve Board to bring it back to a higher 
level, or the desirability of group action by 
the nations of the world to work for a stable 
and higher price level. He does not refer to 
the damage done to trade by higher tariff 
walls built up by our nation and others in the 
last year. 


message IS a 


Full credit should be given to him, how- 
ever, for attempting to deal with the problem 
of keeping up the consuming power of the 
American public. He suggests speeding up 
the federal building program and adding 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000 to the sums 
available for this work. This will help the 
situation during the next six months. 

We regret, however, that the president did 
not go on to outline a long-time program for 
the relief of unemployment. Such a program 
would not help the situation much in the next 
few months, but it would put us in better 
shape if the depression is prolonged and when 
the next slump comes along. To refuse to act 
beeause the program won’t furnish relief next 
week is to follow the reasoning of the Arkan- 
sas patriarch who wouldn't get his roof re- 
paired. When it rained, he couldn't fix it, 
and when it wasn’t raining it didn’t need 
fixing. 

A year ago, Senator Wagner, of New York, 
introduced bills dealing with unemployment, 
which, if enacted then, would have helped the 
situation greatly. These bills were either emas- 
eulated or sidetracked by the Republican ma- 





jority in the house. We had hoped that Presi- 
dent Hoover might urge the passage of these 
bills, or similar bills, to provide for collect- 
ing adequate statistics on unemployment, to 
provide a national system of employment ex- 
changes, and to provide long range planning 
of public works so that activity in this field 
could be slowed down in prosperous times and 
speeded up in dull times. 

We hope that congress will follow the presi- 
dent’s lead in providing additiona! funds for 
public works now under way. We hope it will 
go farther. While we can not hope for action 
on the tariff at the short session, it would be 
possible to instruct the Federal Reserve Board 
to adopt the policy of a mild inflation of the 
price level, and it would be possible to put 
thru measures such as the Wagner bills. 

To talk of the depression as if the world 
had been struck down by the hand of God, and 
as if nothing could be done by man to remedy 
the affair, strikes us as the height of foolish- 
ness. It is not a shortage of the good things 
of life that bothers us; it is a surplus. Our 
fields and our factories produce more than 
the present economic system permits our peo- 
ple to consume. Human greed and human 
dumbness got us into this mess; it is up to 
human brains to get us out. 

> S 
OLD AGE RECORDS 

WERE all mixed up. The Prairie Farmer, 

of Illinois, carries the line, ‘‘ America’s 
Oldest Farm Paper—Founded in 1841.’’ The 
Southern Planter, published in Virginia, says 
it is ‘“‘The Oldest Agricultural Journal in 
America—1840°"; and the Country Gentle- 
man remarks that it is ‘*The Nation's Oldest 
Agricultural Journal,’* and lists 1831 as the 
starting point. 

Just how many ‘“‘oldest farm papers’’ is a 
country allowed to have? We note that the 
Country Gentleman has to go back to an an- 
eestor, the Genesee Farmer, to prove its 
claim. If allowed to use ancestors, this paper 
could fix up an impressive genealogy, too. 
We doubt, however, if this is quite legal ; it’s 
like claiming to be 130 years old beeause your 
grandfather was born in 1800. On the whole, 
we believe it’s up to the Prairie Farmer and 
the Southern Planter to fight it out for the 


old-age pension. 
* 
> . 


EMPTY STOCKINGS 


OW many empty stockings will there be 

next Thursday morning? One is too 
many, and there will be more than that. 
Christmas should be the happiest day in the 
year for children; it ean be the most miser- 
able if Santa Claus doesn't stop. 

Farm children will fare better than many 
city children this year, yet in some farm com- 
munities there are families that thru misfor- 
tune of some sort won't be able to make much 
of a Christmas for their children. Find out, 
in these last days before Christmas, if there is 
a family like this in your neighborhood. 

We know of farm families that go farther 
than this. When they go to town this month, 
they load up the back of the car with pota- 
toes, apples, some jars of fruit, perhaps a 
chicken or two or a few cuts of pork from the 
recent butchering. Sometimes they know of 
families that need help; sometimes they leave 
the supphes with the town’s welfare workers. 
In either case, some family whose wage-earner 
is out of a job gets a few good meals for a 
change. 

In the long run, our responsibility doesn't 
end even here. Farmers went thru this de- 
pression before city people did. They have 
had more time to contemplate the paradox 
of a social system that can show warehouses 
bursting with food and goods and millions 
suffering with hunger and cold. It is the 
farmer’s duty to continue to work for the 
program already outlined by the Farmers’ 
Union and the Grange—public works for the 
unemployed, the raising of the price level, 


and readjustments of all sorts to inerease the 
buying power of the general publie. 

We want people to be happy Christmas 
week. It seems terrible to us that, on Christ- 
mas, families should be homeless, hungry and 
desperate, that children should lack not only 
Christmas presents but warm clothes and 
nourishing food. Is it any less terrible that 
in the other fifty-one weeks of the year, mil- 
lions continue to suffer want in spite of a pro- 
ductive system geared high enough to satisfy 
all their needs? 

The Christmas spirit will lead every farm 
community to take care of its own unfortu- 
nates this week. It will lead many to help the 
unemployed in nearby cities. It should unite 
all of us, town and country both, in a continu. 
ous fury of indignation against the social stu- 
pidity that permits the gifts of the good God 
to be withheld from His children. 


> ®B 
TELL YOUR WIFE 


AST fall, an lowa farmer died. Like most 

of us, he ecouldn’t imagine his own death; 
other people died, but he wouldn’t—not for 
a long time, anyway. He had two farms. He 
was supposed to be well off. But he hadn’t 
made a will; he hadn’t kept his family in- 
formed on his affairs. 

Right now his wife is doing housework for 
wages; his son is looking for a job in town; 
his daughters are wondering where their 
share of the estate went to. When the estate 
is settled, the widow will get but little more 
than a thousand dollars; the others will get 
less, 

What happened? In the first place, he 
carried no insurance. There was no eash handy 
to meet pressing obligations. He had some 
debts, debts for which he wasn’t being 
pressed because he had a good reputation as a 
farmer. Collection of these debts was pushed 
after his death, since the seeurity—the ability 
of this man as an active farmer—was gone. 
The farms were mortgaged ; interest and taxes 
were coming due. 

Still more important was the fact that his 
wife had no idea of the condition his affairs 
were in or what to do about them. This farm- 
er was the kind of man who feels that he can 
run things alone, and that it isn’t the busi- 
ness of anyone else how he runs them. There- 
fore, his wife, with no business experience, 
was thrown into a situation which required 
plenty of business brains. She couldn’t man- 
age it. 

This farmer thought he was a good hus- 
band and father, a good provider. While he 
lived, perhaps he was. He simply forgot that 
nobody lives forever. The old peddler who 
used to say, ‘‘I'll be back in a month, if I’m 
spared,’’ had a better philosophy. 

What would happen to your family if the 
bull got loose at the wrong time, or you forgot 
to watch at the crossing, or an infection got 
into that scratch on your hand? Have you 
made your wife and your children partners in 
your business? Would they know how to go 
ahead with the plans for the year, and how to 
meet the business emergencies? Would there 
be any eash on hand, thru insurance or in 
some other way, to meet immediate and press- 
ing expenses? 

These are things to figure on. And even 
if vou live for a half-century more, as we 
hope you do, these precautions will be worth 
while. You'll be surprised how many good 
ideas about farming your wife and your chil- 
dren will develop if they learn what you are 
doing and know that you count on their co- 


operation. 
® ®B 


We can read the hand of God in history, that 
whenever a civilization becomes corrupt, as did 
that of the Babylonians, and afterwards that of the 
Romans, a people as yet uncorrupted with the sins 
and vices of the higher civilization will be found 
ready in the hand of God to wipe it from the fuce 
of the earth. Not ineptly or untruthfully have the 
orgies of the wealthy in the great cities of our 
own nation been described as Belshazzar feasts.— 
Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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long the Path to Four-H Fame 


Club Delegates Spend Big Week at Annual Congress 


- E TRY not to brag when we 
win, but then even if we lose, 
& we win,’’ I overheard a New York 
Four-H girl say this year at the ninth 
National Four-H Club Congress. She is right. 
The winners win when they win without brag- 
cing—beeause they are true Four-H-ers. The 
losers—but there are no losers. With a week 
packed full of sight-seeing, food, fun and in- 
struetive tours, what Four-H girl could count 
herself a loser, even tho she failed to head 






the list as a national Four-H winner ? i 


By Eleanor Baur 


walnut frame with a quaint picture of her 
grandmother. The work of restoring the an- 
cient loveliness to the old-time pieces cost 
Ruth just $12.20. This imeluded the work 
of recaning the seat of the old walnut chair, 
modernizing the lamp with electrical fixtures, 
making the linen table cover and hooking a 
top for the old footstool. Ruth’s unit won 


The 
projects that they study correspond very much 
to the projects in Iowa, tho their method of 
organization is entirely different, because they 


nior Farmers. Their age limit is thirty. 


have such distances to travel. Cameron was 
sent down because he placed first in his county 
in judging stock. 

Over in the assembling plant, while we fol- 
lowed thru an endless chain that turned out a 
completed tractor at the rate of one every three 

and one-half minutes, Florence Taylor 
© told me a little about the girls’ work in 








It’s such a fascinating game for our 
rural young folks, this treading the Four- 
H path to fame. One moment, theyre all 
competing for county honors. The next 
moment one has become a county cham- 
pion, competing with other county win- 
ners for state honors. Being a state win- 
ner seems the very pinnacle of Four-H 
fame for most Four-H-ers. Yet the peak 
of the pinnacle is reached only when one 
becomes a national champion. 

This year, some fourteen hundred Four- 
H boys and girls gathered from forty- 
four states and from Canada, for the 
ninth annual Four-H Club Congress. 
Not all of the boys and girls competed for 
national honers, since a great many of 
these trips were awarded because of out- 
standing state achievement in which 
there is no national competition. All, 
however, have won fame in their own 
states. 

To Towa Four-H-ers, the health con- 
test was perhaps most interesting, because 
of the splendid showing made both by 
Marian Syndergaard, of Grundy county, 
and John Eichhorn, of Poweshiek county, 
lowa’s health contestants. Marian was named 
national health champion this year with a score 
of 99.7 per cent—the highest health score ever 
given in this contest. 

William Bodenhammer, of Missouri, won na- 
tional health honors in the boys’ contest with a 
score of 98.7 per cent. Each year, a blue rib- 
bon health group is selected. It is made up of 
all Four-H health contestants scoring over 98.5 
per cent in the eontest. This year there were 
twelve ‘‘blue ribboners.’’ Our own Iowa boy 
scored one-tenth of a point less than the cham- 
pion and was included in the blue ribbon group. 


? 


OWA’S second claim to Four-H fame came 
by way of Ruth Stoakes, sixteen-year-old 

Four-H girl of Tama county. Ruth’s 

home-furnishing unit won first in the @ 
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Iowa Four-H Club girls who performed before the microphone 
were (left to right) Ruth Stoakes, Maxine Long, Marian Syn- 


dergaard and Betty Loveland. 


the compliments of the judge because of its 
attractive color harmony and splendid work- 
manship. 


F,VERY day of the congress was crowded 

full of new experiences with new friends. 
Each morning, I selected a different state 
group to travel with for the day. I toured the 
International Harvester plant with a girl and 
boy from Ontario, Canada—Florence Taylor 
and Cameron Dyment. Above the din of the 
foundry where redhot axles and crankshafts 
were being pounded into shape by huge ma- 
chines, Cameron explained that their organ- 
ization in Canada was not called ‘‘Four-H,”’’ 
but that they worked under the name of Ju- 














home improvement exhibit. This is the 
seventh year in suecession that Iowa 
has won first place in the home-furnish- @ 
ing unit. Ruth’s group of furniture 
consisted of a black walnut table, which 
came from her grandparents, a charm- 
ing little. black walnut chair that she 
had reeaned, a sperm oil lamp nearly a 
hundred years old, for which she had 
made a shade, a charming little foot- 
stool with a hooked pad, and an oval 














Canada. Their group is called the Junior 
ls Women’s Institute. They have regular 
meetings, but their instructions come thru 
short courses that are held in the county. 
Fourteen Canadian girls were attending 
the convention, and Florence said that 
most of their trips were awarded beeause 
of home economics judging contests. In- 
stead of judging in one elass, however, 
they judge food, clothing and home-fur- 
nishing, and are scored according to their 
knowledge of home economics in general. 





NEX! year, the International Harvest- 
er Company will be celebrating the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the first 
successful grain reaper. As a tribute to 
Cyrus Hall MeCormick, the father of the 
reaper, they are giving one hundred schol- 
arships, each amounting to $500. The 
award will be made on the basis of the 
work accomplished for agriculture from 
January 1 to October 1, 1931. The con- 
testants are to be only Four-H members, 
and they must be near enough ready for 
college to use the award in the fall of 1932. 
It was during the tour of the Model 
Farm, out at Mundelein, Ill., that I met Flor- 
ence Melchert, of Kansas, winner of the Moses 
trophy. As you know, the outstanding Four-H 
Club boy and girl are chosen each year from 
among the 830,000 Four-H members enrolled 
in the United States, and are awarded the 
Moses trophy. 

Florence has a four-year record as a Four-H 
girl. During the four years she has completed 
eighteen projects in nine different lines of 
work. For three years she has been a leader of 
Four-H Clubs in her state. As a club leader, 
she has organized four local Four-H Clubs with 
a total enrollment of eighty-two members. She 
has coached eleven demonstration teams. The 
teams have given nineteen public demonstra- 
tions on improved methods for farm 
and home. Doesn’t it sound like a 
































































A group of 1930 national Four-H champions—Left, Florence Mel- 
chert, Kansas, Moses trophy winner; center, national health cham- 
pions, Marian Syndergaard, Iowa, and William Bodenhammer, Mis- 
sourt; right, Viola Marsh, South Dakote, national style show winner. 


worthy record? In lowa, Four-H girls 
do not act as leaders while they are still 
Four-H girls, but in other states the 
girls are given the privilege of becom- 
ing junior Four-H leaders. 
Incidentally, if you are a lover of at- 
tractive homes (and what farm girl or 
farm woman is not), you would have 
enjoyed the trip to the Model Farm. 
There was a lovely colonial house, with 
a huge living- (Coneluded on page 23) 
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A CRISP, brittle-cold day 
with a jingle of sleigh- 

bells in the air and a crunch 

of snow under foot—that’s 

Christmas! A day ruled by 
good will and good times, a day when 
family traditions loom large. Keeping 
Christmas is truly a matter of six 
months’ planning before the gala day 
and six months’ remembering after it 
has gone. 


wee 
~ 


Christmas “Trimmings” 

O YOU remember the hours you 

used to spend when you were chil- 
dren, making the home-made decora- 
tions for the house and the Christmas 
tree? There were the wreaths of pun- 
gent green cut from the big pine tree 
in the back of the yard and knotted 
with a colorful bow of crepe paper rib- 
bon. Each evening during the Christ- 
mas week a candle burned brightly in 
the biggest wreath in the big bay win- 
dow that faced the road. Lighting the 
candle in the wreath always was made 
into a ceremony. 

While we're talking 
in the windows, don't to hang 
a wreath or so on the doors. They 
seem so festive and gay and serve to 
remind the Christmas guest. that the 
spirit of Christmas pervades the house, 
inside and out. 

If one has access to the sprigs of 
“oreen,”’ so much can be done in the 
way of home-made decorations. If 
there isn’t time for the festive Christ- 
mas wreath, a few decorative sprays 
may be scattered thruout the house 
and tiny sprigs may be used for Christ- 
mas wrappings. 

More expensive than the sprig of 
greenery but equally as decorative, are 
the red and green Christmas candles. 
I’m especially fond of red candles and 
one of my choice Christmas eve mem- 
ories is that of a candle-lighted din- 
ner table. A row of the festive red 
candles was used for the centerpiece 
of the table and was banked round 
with holly and evergreen sprays. A 
fruit centerpiece could be used and 
the candles would be nice at either 
end of the table. 

A very simple candle holder may be 
made by boring holes of the diameter 
of the candle thru a strip of half-inch 
board. The makeshift candle holder 
should be wrapped so as to protect the 
table cover and the whole banked with 
festive evergreen. 

It has been only in recent years that 
I have learned to appreciate the home- 
ly pine cone. If you can find those del- 
icately shaped tiny brown add 
small sprays of green with its accom- 
panying cone to the larger Christmas 
packages. They bring a bit of the out- 
door Christmas cheer into the house. 
By all means, leave the cones in their 
natural brown color. I remember see- 
ing one Christmas. dinner table deco 
rated in pine that had been 
dipped in some sort of paint or dye 
The “piney” brown cones are so much 
more attractive. 

Trimming the tree is, to some chil- 
dren, the pleasantest of all the holiday 
eccasions. By all means use home- 
made trimmings when you can. The 
glittering tinsel trimmings that one 
finds in the stores make an attractive 


about wreaths 


forget 


ones, 


cones 





tree but sometimes they are quite 


expensive and not nearly so much 

fun. We had an inexpensively deco- 

rated tree one year by using a paper 

of pins, a pan of popcorn and a bag 
of cranberries. The bright red berries 
were threaded onto pins and the pins 
fastened thru twigs on the tree. The 
popcorn was “pinned” on in the same 
way. A bit of cheery tinsel was added 
for glitter and our Christmas tree 
turned out to be one of the loveliest 
that we ever decorated. Best of all, it 
made a perfect gift for the birds after 
our own Christmas season was Over. 

Do remember that half of the Christ- 
mas fun is in letting the little fingers 
help. Perhaps they can’t do it quite as 
nicely as the more mature fingers but 
the helping is such a joy.—E. B. 

> 
e ™ 
Christmas Fun 

ei not have a fun chairman se- 

lected from the family group to 
take care of the fun program that fol- 
lows the Christmas dinner? You'll 
want some “sitting” games that will 
be fun for young and old, and then 
you'll want some active games that 
will be interesting to participate in or 
merely to watch. 

Did you ever sit around the Christ- 
mas table and after the last bit of 
plum pudding had disappeared and the 
last gift had been opened and admired, 
list the Christmas presents you'd like 
to have the coming year? It doesn’t 
sound like fun—it almost sounds like 
ingratitude, doesn’t. it? But it really 
can be turned into quite a mirth pro- 
voking game. Each member present 
is asked to choose a gift beginning 
with his or her initials. For instance, 
if grandfather’s name happens to be 
Delbert Brown, then grandfather 
might. choose for his next year’s gifts 
a “doll” and a “button.” Begin with 
the oldest member of the family and 
if there are two, three or more people 
of the same name (as there usually 
are, of course), do not let them choose 
the same gift twice. 

Christmas postman is an old game 
but it contributes its share of fun, 


Wrap up four or five bundles in awk- 
Choose sides 


ward shapes and sizes. 


and play the game much as you do 
any ordinary relay game. Let the 
captains start the game by donning 
coat, hat and gloves, picking up all 
of the packages, walking to a given 
spot and back, unloading the packages, 
taking off the coat, hat and gloves and 
starting off the next member of the 
team. It’s a silly, hilarious game. 

A quiet at-the-table game is missing 
words. The hostess may read bits of 
Christmas quotations such as, “It came 
upon a midnight clear,” or “God rest 
ye merry gentlemen, let nothing you 
dismay,” or “Away in a manger, no 
crib for His head’’—omitting three or 
four words in each quotation. A Christ- 
mas gift might be supplied for the 
member of the family getting the most 
missing words. 

A story-telling hour where nut bowls 
and nut crackers hold sway will be en- 
joyed by every member of the family. 
Of course, the “I remember,” and the 
“Don’t you remember when” type of 
Christmas stories are best. 





Don’t neglect the family fun on 
Christmas day. 
> 
\» 


The “Best” Christmas 
\ THEN our children 

which was the very best Christ- 
mas they ever had, all six voted for 
the same one. Trying to find why that 
particular Christmas lingered so hap- 
pily in their memories, I told them to 


were asked 


think of the part of that Christmas 
they liked best. When they had 
thought of it, to raise their hands 


(school room fashion), so that when 
all were ready each could tell about it 
in turn while the rest of us listened. 

It’s hard to believe, but not a single 
one mentioned food as the “best part,” 
except indirectly, in describing some- 
thing else. 

“Oh, I remember who was there,” 
the black-headed one said, and pro- 
ceeded to name the relatives, friends 
and the one “stranger within our 
gates,” who were guests in our home 
that day. 

The one who hopes to be a nurse, 
recalled joyfully the dining table cen- 
terpiece. She and several of the oth- 
ers helped make it. That’s the reason 





































































































































































it lingered in her memory. It consist- 
ed of a jolly home-made Santa Claus, 
in a gay cardboard sleigh, with—you 
can’t guess what for motive power— 
Eskimo dogs, being none other than 
grandmother’s sugar cookies! She 
said next year she would try to find a 
reindeer cooky cutter. The dogs did 
very well, their harness being bright 
colored sugar. On Santa’s back was a 
jolly pack made of mosquito netting, 
filled with tiny hard candies. Snow 
(cotton) was drifted around, glinting 
with frost (artificial snow). Cooky 
Christmas trees with tiny candy orna- 
ments and frosting candles, were 
standing in the snow—for the Eskimo 
children, I suppose. The cooky trees 
were so cunning and pretty, they de- 
lighted both little and big folks. 

The sleigh ride, which all the chil- 
dren enjoyed for a while in the after- 
noon, was recalled by big brother. It 
was merrier than usual because sleigh- 
bells jingled as the horses trotted. 

Big sister remembered the home 
written playlet put on by the children, 
using the Christmas tree as a back- 
ground. All of the children and their 
daddy trimmed the tree one evening 
several days before Christmas. 

By the way, always use fir instead of 
pine, if possible, because it does not 
prick and is just. as pretty. 

3y this time all of us were talking 
about. that day. Late in the afternoon 
the young people sang Christmas car- 
ols, with a sister-in-law at the piano. 
That was the first time we knew she 
played. And just before that the “‘far- 
away” boxes had been opened. (I re- 
member the exquisite delight the “far- 
away” boxes gave me, when a small 
child.) 

This “remembering” was done as a 
sort of a prelude to this year’s plans 
for another “very best” Christmas.— 
Jane Mendenhall, Sac County, Iowa. 


~ 
ee 


Signs of Celebration 
OME signs of holiday celebrations 
are not the kind we like to see— 
candle wax on the best table cloth, for 
instance, or a spatter of gravy on the 
new silk dress. After the wax hardens, 
much of it can be scraped off and what 
remains frequently will come out by 
putting a blotter over the spot and 


pressing it with a warm iron. Soap 
and water, of course, will remove 
gravy from washable materials, but 


if- 


sponging with hot water is the tr 
ment for silks and wools. If a spot 
still remains, a grease solvent such as 
carbon’ tetrachloride, gasoline, oF 
chloroform may be used. These should 
be applied with a clean cloth on the 
wrong side of the material; apply the 
solvent lightly. To keep the solvent 
from spreading and forming a ring, it 
may be mixed with French chalk, pow: 
dered magnesia, or white talcum pow 
der to form a paste. Spread the mix- 
ture on the spot; allow it to dry, and 
then brush it off. A second application 
may be necessary. Colored materials 
are less likely to lose color whet 
stains are removed if a cloth of the 
same color is used under the stain and 
also for applying the grease solvent. 

Garments having lev<o stains should 
be immersed in the cleaning fluid 
prevent rings trom torming. 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 


Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 28, 1930.) - 


The lessons of the quarter end a six 
months’ course on representative men 
and women of both the Old and New 
Testament, aiming to bring out the 
things that shaped their characters, so 
that those who study them may avoid 
their mistakes but work out in their 
own personal lives the true Christian 
spirit and ideals. The first lesson 
gives a glimpse of a pious Jewish 
home. Zecharias is an old country 
priest, childless, waiting for the com- 
ing of the Messiah. His wife is a 
cousin of Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
As he is offering incense, an angel an- 
nounces to him that a child shall be 
born to him and Elizabeth in their old 
age, in answer to their prayers. Be- 
cause he doubted the word of the an- 
gel, Zecharias was smitten with loss 
of speech until after the birth of his 
son, whom he was instructed to name 
“John.” He then blessed God for His 
goodness, and prophesied that John 
would be the forerunner of the Mes- 
siah, “to make ready his ways, to give 
knowledge of salvation unto his people 
in the remission of their sins.” John 
the Baptist. dwelt in the desert until 
Jesus started on His mission. 

We do not know much about Mary, 
the mother of Jesus. She is of a priest- 
ly family, tracing back to the house of 
David; is a cousin of Elizabeth, the 
mother of John the Baptist. After the 
announcement of the angel that she is 
to be the mother of the Messiah, and 
after a visit to her cousin Elizabeth, 
she is married to Joseph, a young car- 
penter of Nazareth, also tracing back 
to the royal family of David. A census 
is ordered, and Mary and Joseph go to 
Bethlehem to be counted. Here Jesus 
is born. Some time after this and after 
the visit of the wise men Joseph is 
warned to take Mary and the Child to 
Egypt. After the death of Herod they 
return to Nazareth. Neither Joseph 
nor Mary understand the real char- 
acter of Jesus. She is present at the 
wedding in Cana, when Jesus performs 
His first miracle. She is present at 
the crucifixion, and when Jesus sees 
her, He gives her over to the care of 
John, the beloved disciple, to look 
after her as if she were his own 
mother. (Lesson 2.) 

When Joseph and Mary brought Je- 
sus to the temple “to present him to 
the Lord,” there was present a priest 
named Simeon, an old man to whom it 
had been revealed that “He should not 
see death until he had seen the Lord's 
Christ.” In obedience to what he rec- 
ognized as the Holy Spirit, he took 
Jesus into his arms and burst into 
thanksgiving and into prophecy that 
the Child should be a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, and that in this the great- 
est glory possible would be reflected 
on the people of Israel. Simeon is de- 
scribed as a righteous, just and de- 
vout man, “looking for the consolation 
of Israel”; that he lived so close to 
God that he was under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. There was also in 
Jerusalem a very old lady, a proph- 
etess named Anna, who devoted her- 
self to the services in the temple, en- 
gaging in fasting and prayer. On hear- 
ing the prophecy of Simeon, she came 
forward and thanked the Lord, and 
made this the subject of her conver- 
8ation ever afterwards with the folks 
who “waited for the redemption of Is- 
rael.” (Lesson 3.) 

The temperance enjoined in the 
fourth lesson is not merely control of 
the appetite for intoxicants, but of all 
the appetites and passions which, un- 
controlled, may lead us into sin. More 
than all that, taken in connection with 
the context, it draws the line sharply 
and distinctly between those who are 
trying to save themselves and those 
Who are saved by the grace of God. 
The tickle Galatians, converted but a 
few years before, were disposed to ac- 
cept new doctrines, just as many to- 
day. Paul writes to them that a new 


heart and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit is necessary to Christianity; 
that the essence of the law, the debt 
which man can never pay, is love; 
that they will always be tempted; that 
in so far as they are led by His Spirit, 
they will keep God's law. If led by 
the Spirit, our life and works will 
show it. (Lesson 4.) 

The record of Simon Peter’s sayings 
and actions in the Gospels should ena- 
ble us to understand him fairly well. 
He did what Jesus, who knew the 
hearts ef His disciples, expected him 
to do and predicted he would do. Je- 
sus changed his name from Simon to 
Peter (a stone), not because of stabil- 
ity but because of the important place 
he would hold in the future temple of 
humanity. Peter was the first of the 
disciples to recognize Jesus as the 
Christ. Ardent, impulsive, not level- 
headed, energetic, with him to think 
was to speak, and to speak was to act. 
Christ showed him his weakness and 
imperfection. In probably the first ap- 
pearance to the disciples after His 
resurrection, Jesus asks Peter three 
times in succession if he loves Him. 
Each time the answer is that Jesus 
knows that he does. The Savior im- 
pressed upon Peter’s mind that he 
must not trust to the impulse of the 
moment, but bend himself to the pa- 
tient and often tiresome task of feed- 
ing His lambs and tending and feed- 
ing His sheep. From this time on- 
ward Peter's character seems to have 
greatly changed. He was never quite 
able to live up to his ideals (nor are 
we), but the change in him was very 
great. Within sixty days after the 
trial of Jesus, at which Peter did not 
appear, denying that he even knew 
Him, he boldly charges the Sanhedrin 
with the judicial murder of Jesus. We 
have here a vivid ilustration of what 
@ man naturally impetuous and at 
times cowardly dares to do when he 
realizes that he has God at his back. 
(Lesson 5.) 

The character of Thomas may be 
used as a warning against unreasona- 
ble tho honest doubt and to all who 
adhere to the heresy that seeing is be- 
lieving. Thomas is loyal to Christ, tho 
pessimistic, and slow of spiritual con- 
ception. Yet he is the inquirer, the 
real disciple. He refuses to accept the 
testimony of competent witnesses as 
to the resurrection of Jesus. He must 
see for himself. He was not present. 
when Jesus first appeared to His dis- 
ciples. A week later Jesus appears to 
them when Thomas is present. Thomas 
decides that he does not need all the 
evidence he was certain he must have 
in order to believe. He cries out, “My 
Lord and my God.” Jesus rebuked 
Thomas and pronounced a blessing up- 
on those who have not seen, yet have 
believed. Tho his unbelief is not com- 
mended, Thomas is restored to fellow- 
ship with Jesus and the rest. (Les- 
son 6.) 

The main object Matthew had in 
writing his epistle was to convince the 
Jews that Jesus of Nazareth was their 
promised Messiah. To this end he re- 
cords the Sermon on the Mount, such 
a statement as could only be given by 
the Messiah himself. Then follows a 
series of miracles, showing His power 
over nature, disease, demons and even 
death. (Lesson 7.) 

After rebuking the disciples for for- 
bidding mothers to bring their chil- 
dren for His blessing, Jesus starts out 
once more on His journey to Jerusa- 
lem. A young man came running after 
Him, asking what he should do to in- 
herit eternal life. This would not have 
been so surprising had the young man 
not been a ruler, presumably a strict 
Pharisee, and wealthy. When Jesus 
asks him if he knows the command- 
ments, he answers that he has kept 
them all from his youth. Then Jesus, 
seeing the one thing that stands in his 
way, his great wealth, tells him to sell 
what he has, give to the poor, “and 
come, follow me.” He was not willing 
to cast in his lot with Jesus, much as 


(Continued on page 15) 





Rich blend and mellow flavor 























































Kept °‘Oven-fresh’’ for you 











4 i= full, fine blend, the glorious, golden flavor of Choc- 
olate Cream Coffee merit the finest protection. That is 
why this good coffee is carefully packed in vacuum tins 
that seal in its ‘‘oven-freshness”’ so tightly that even the 
delicate aroma cannot escape. 


Drink this excellent coffee every day and know the luxury 
of real coffee-enjoyment. Know, too, the economy of buy- 
ing a quality blend whose full-strength and full-roasting 
give you more cups to every pound. 


Chocolate Cream Coffee can be bought at present for the 
lowest price in years. Get a can today—its thirty-year popu- 
larity is a promise of new 
coffee-satisfaction for you. 





POPULAR 
FOR A GENERATION 


WESTERN GROCER COMPANY. 


Our Style Service 

































PROVE IT! Keep SHELL- 
MAKER before your layers for 

a whole month. Take away all 
e shell’ * and grit. Find out for 
yourself why so man 

sere are using 
ER in preference to other shell 
builders, “Since switching to 


A straight line simple frock is style 
No. 2835, designed for the 1, 2, 4 or 
6-year-old. Size 4 requires two and 

KER, “Ae gy oe one-half yards of thirty-nineinch ma 
act: terial for the frock and cuffed bloom- 
ers, with three-eighths yard of con- 
trasting fabric for the collar and cuffs. 


have 
ting 90% hatches” writes 
} Sheurt, N. 


eb. 
Is "$8 % calcium. Digestible. 
Guaranteed to Easily assimilated. Goes farther. 
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All patterns may be ordered from 














Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead Pattern Department for 12 cents 
in coin or stamps (coin preferred). The 
new Winter Fashion Book may also 
be had for 12 cents. 





Pou Paper 12 tx 
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Christmas Cookies and Candies 








OOKERY CORNER 

has some splendid 
cookie and candy reci- 
pes that you'll enjoy 
trying these last few 
days before’ Christ- 
mas. Holiday contri- 
butions have been 
splendid for Cookery 
Corner. Some of the 
recipes have already 
appeared, and now we 
have these last-minute Christmas spe- 
cials. 





Popcorn Sticks 


who has ever eaten pop- 
corn balls knows how difficult they 
are to handle daintily. This recipe 
helps solve the problem, presenting 
the popcorn delicacy in a more conve- 
nient form. 

The mixture is made by cooking one 
and one-half cups of light corn syrup, 
one-half cup of molasses, two cups of 
sugar, one teaspoon of vinegar and one 
tablespoon of water until the whole be- 
comes brittle when tested in cold wa- 
ter. At this stage remove from the 
fire, add one-half teaspoon of soda and 
two tablespoons of butter and stir un- 
til thoroly mixed. Pour the syrup over 
the corn, stirring until each kernel is 
well coated. When cool enough to 
handle, mold it into sticks about four 
inches long and one and one-half 
inches in diameter. This recipe makes 
enough syrup for twenty-five popcorn 
sticks.—Almena Kile, Madison County, 
Iowa. 

Whole Wheat Date Cookies 


Everyone 


1 cup white flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
\% teaspoon soda 
1% teaspoon salt 
1 cup whole wheat flour 
% cup shortening 

1 cup brown sugar 

1 egg 

% cup sour milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup sliced dates 

Sift the white flour, the baking pow- 

der, the salt and the soda. Add the 
whole wheat flour. Mix the dates with 
the dry ingredients. Cream the short- 
ening, add the sugar gradually, then 
the beaten egg. Add the dry ingredi- 
ents alternately with the milk. Add 
vanilla and mix thoroly. Drop by 
rounded teaspoonfuls two inches apart 
on a well greased baking sheet. Bake 
in a fairly hot oven until firm and del- 
icately brown. These are delicious! — 
Etta Carter, McLean County, Illinois. 


Cocoanut Bars 
2 cups light brown sugar 
1 cup butter 
2 eggs beaten lightly 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar 
1 teaspoon soda 
2 teaspoons vanilla 


1 cup shredded cocoanut 

3 cups flour 

Cream the butter and the sugar. 
Add the well beaten eggs. Dissolve 


the soda in one tablespoon of hot wa- 
ter and add to the first mixture. Add 
the flour, the cocoanut and the vanilla. 
Roll in small rolls and chill over night 
in the ice box. Slice and bake.—Alice 
Brass, Hardin County, lowa 


Candy Curls 


Candy curis always please the chil- 
dren. Boil three pounds (six cups) of 
granulated sugar with two cups of wa- 
ter over a slow fire for thirty minutes 
without stirring, or until the syrup 
snaps clear when tested in cold wa- 
ter. Turn out. without stirring or scrap- 
ing the pan, onto a buttered slab or 
platter and, taking a little at a time 
as it cools, pull with buttered hands 
until white. If and different 
flavors are desired, pour these in as 
you work. White, pink, yellow and 
very delicate green make a good com- 
bination and harmless vegetable color- 
ing will do the work. Flavor the white 
with vanilla, the pink with cinnamon, 
the yellow with lemon and the green 
with mint. Have ready several sticks 
of wood, sandpapered smooth, of dif- 
ferent diameters, from pencils to 
broomsticks. Rub these with butter, 


colors 


and while the candy is still pliable pull 


it in strips and wind it around the 
sticks. If it hardens and becomes un- 
manageable, warm it over the flame 
Set the molds on waxed paper until 
hard, then slip off the curls. These 
are pretty for Christmas boxes.—Mrs. 
R. D. Freeman, Sac County, Iowa. 


Grandmother’s Horehound Candy 


3 cups white sugar 

1 cup water 

6 tablespoons syrup 

1 tablespoon horehound 


Take two or three stalks of hore- 
hound (leaves, stems and all) and 
wash thoroly. Break into small pieces, 
add one cup of water and boil until 
you have only one tablespoon of liquid 
left. 

Combine the sugar, water, syrup and 
the horehound in a pan and boil until 
the syrup threads or forms a hard ball 
in cold water. Pour into a buttered 
pan and let stand until hard. Do not 
stir after it begins boiling. 

This candy is an old recipe that our 
grandmother used and it is really good 
to eat. It gets better the longer it 
stands. One can get horehound from 
most older families or one can buy it 
prepared at a drug store in much the 
same form as sage. I prefer it fresh.— 
Mrs. S. R. Strait, Van Buren County, 
Iowa. 


Dutch Christmas Cookies 


1 quart molasses or 

1 pint molasses and 1 pint ¢ 

2 pounds brown sugar 
(5% cups) 

1 pint sour cream 

1 pint fat 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon allspice 

1 teaspoon anise 

1 

1 

2 

1 


orn syrup 


teaspoon cinnamon 

teaspoon cloves 

teaspoons soda 
pound raisins 
(chopped) 

% pound currants 

(chopped) 
1 cup nuts (chopped) 








squares.—Mrs. Ray Kulow, Mitchell 
County, Iowa. 
Tutti Frutti 
1 cup chopped dates 
1 cup chopped walnuts 
4% cup chopped orange peel 
1%, cup chopped lemon peel 
4 cup candied pineapple 
3 tablespoons fat 
1 cup powdered si t 
2 eggs 
; cup flow 
114 teaspoons baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 
Add sugar and salt to eggs which 


have been beaten lightly and beat until 
foamy. Add shortening, stir in fruit 
and lastly, add flour and baking pow- 
der. Spread the dough in a well 
greased, shallow baking pan. Bake in 
a slow oven thirty to forty minutes. 
When cool cut in squares and roll each 
square in powdered sugar.—Mrs. J. A. 
Nelson, Cass County, Iowa. 


> 


Christmas Symbols 


UNDREDS and hundreds of years 

ago near Christmastide the an- 
cient Druids formed long and solemn 
processions and went to gather mistle 
toe from woods. Dressed in snowy 
white gowns they formed an impres- 
sive sight. And now in 1930 men and 
women buy mistletoe at stores for 
Christmas decorations. 
Many know that mistletoe 


is a.dear Christmas sym- 
bol but there are also 
many who know not the 


tradition of mistletoe, the 
yule log, the holly and the 











1 pound mixed fruits (7 


(chopped) 

Combine dates, figs, 
pineapples, cherries, cit- 
ron, orange and lemon 
peel for the mixed fruit. 
Cream the sugar and the 
fat, combine the liquid in- 
gredients and add to the 
creamed sugar and _ fat. 
Sift the dry ingredients 
with two or three cups of 
flour. Combine with the 
liquid, and add enough 
more flour to make dough 
stiff enough to roll. Roli 
into molds, let stand in a 
cool place over night, and 
then slice and bake in a 
medium oven. Be sure to 
use the anise spice for it 
gives a special flavor. This 
recipe makes twelve dozen 
or more cookies.—Mrs. 
Fay Farber, Scott County, 
lowa, 

Candy Mints 
1% cups sugar 


2 tablespoons corn syrup 
4% cup water 


Boil mixture together 
until it forms a_ thread. 


Pour over the stiffly beat- 
en white of one egg, add 
two drops of oil of pepper- 


mint or wintergreen, and 
beat until it holds its 
shape dropped from the 


end of a spoon onto oiled 











Let every pudding burst with plums, 


And every tree bear dolls and drums, 


In the week when Christmas comes. 


Let every hall have boughs of green, 
With berries glowing in between, 


In the week when Christmas comes. 


Let every doorstep have a song, 
Sounding in the dark street along, 


In the week when Christmas comes. 


Let every night put forth a star, 
To show us where the heavens are, 


In the week when Christmas comes. 


THIS IS THE WEEK WHEN 
CHRISTMAS COMES! 


By 
Eleanor 


Farjean. 








paper. These are nice col- \\. 
ored green and flavored 
with wintergreen.—Mildred Brecken- 


ridge, Washington County, Iowa 


Cocoanut Popcorn Crisps 
1 cup brown sugar 

1 tablespoon butter 

| cup chopped nut meats 

% cup molasses 

1 pint crisp popped corn 

l‘ts cups shredded cocoanut 
molasses and but- 
ter in a saucepan and cook to a 
hard ball stage. Pour over the popcorn, 
the nuts and the cocoanut. When well 
mixed, press down into the pan with a 
knife until even. When cool cut into 


Place the sugar, 





is not a 
is really a para- 


Christmas carols. Mistletoe 
tree or a shrub, but 
site that grows and feeds on ever- 
greens, shrubs, poplars, hawthorns, 
pear and apple trees. Its stalks shoot 
down as well as up over tree branches 
and its vines are thickly crowded with 
leaves. These leaves are a dark green 
almost bordering on black and they 
are almost as thick as leather. Tiny 
yellow flowers grow at the base of 
these leaves and in November these 
flowers change into fruit or the pale 
white berries which by their contrast 
of color to leaves add to their beauty. 

















In Scandinavia there is a beautiful 
myth about mistletoe. When Balder 
was born, the mother, Frigga, begged 


the elements, the animals and the 
plants to promise that they would 
never slay her son, Balder. Frigga 


forgot mistletoe. Balder grew up and 
in all his battles and combats weapons 
missed him. Balder had one enemy. 
Loki, who was determined to learn his 
secret of safety. Loki dressed up as 
an old woman and while visiting Fri: 
ga he wheedled the secret from hey 
Loki at once made an arrow of mis 
tletoe wood. One evening at an a 

sembly of other gods Loki asked blind 
Hoder why he did not contend with 
Balder. Blind Hoder replied that he 
was not only blind but that he had no 
arms. Then Loki told Hoder that 
Balder was in front of him and handed 
Hoder the mistletoe bow and arrow 
Hoder shot Balder and Balder fell 
dead. And this is the myth that is told 


over and over again in the north 
countries. 
Altho it is in rare instances that 


mistletoe is found growing upon oak 
trees now, the ancient Druids 
venerated the mistletoe when it was 
found growing upon the oak. Pliny is 
said to have believed that oaks cov- 
ered with mistletoe were heaven-sent 
trees. People in those days also be 
lieved it an antidote in curing poison 

At the winter solstice 
which comes near the time 
we celebrate Christmas 
the Druids gathered for 
their yearly ceremony. It 
always took place five 
days after the new moon 
First came the bards, then 
the herald who carried the 
golden scythe or hatchet, 
then the priests and finally 
the prince of Druids. All 
wore white cloaks. The 
people followed in the rear 
of the procession. It was 


once 


customary for two white 
bulls to be bound to the 
oak tree and then the 


prince took the knife from 
the herald and, climbing 
the tree, he cut the mistle 
toe in branches. He threw 
it down to the priests be 
low, who caught it in a 
white mantle or cloth. This 
mistletoe was divided 
among all the people. It 
was hung over doorways 
of the houses. Mistletoe 
was thought to bring good 
fortune. 


Meaning of Yule Log 
Had you ever stopped to 


wonder what yule_ log 
means or where it came 
from? It is an old, old 
story and really true 
Long, long ago the ancient 
Saxons and Goths held 


their winter solstice festi 


vals just as the Druids 
held their festivals. Only 
the Saxons and Goths 
called it jul or yule. The 
Scotch people still call 
Christmas time jul of! 


yuletide. What does jul or 
yule mean? It means in 
Gothic language a wheel, 
or the turning point of the 
year when cold comes. 
These ancient Goths and 
Saxons held their jul feast 
After that they kindled 
monstrous bonfires to 
their god, Thor. 

In England the yule log 
ceremonies are observed. 

In far-away Serbia the 
father cuts down the oak 
for his yule log and throws grain on it. 
They believe that the number of 
horses, sheep, cattle and other farm 
animals and fowls that will be pro- 
duced on the farm that year will equal 
the number of sparks that fly. 

When you decorate with mistletoe 
and holly, stop just a minute and re- 
member the centuries before you that 
mistletoe has been hung as Christmas 
decorations. If you light the logs in 
your fireplace on Christmas eve, think 
back to all the people in other coun- 
tries and what the yule log meant to 
them!—Pearl Collett Black. 
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THE FINEST TASTIEST FISH YOU EVER ATE 


The best of the catch—packed in paper lin 
wire bound | boxes, 100 pounds mee Te a. 
cont. 85 net wt. of im- 
a tH, ne-hour service, 
—_ orey i, - order, new 96- 
F REE = Book—approved by 
Rood ) —.- RB Institute. 
Try this SPECIAL SAMPLE BOX: 


10 pounds Ocean P| 
% pounds Pickere! 

5 pou inds Herring. All choice o, only, 

Or val ship double this amount f 


Per 
ROYAL HERRING ‘siccted. Round. . $5.58 
PICKEREL Bowed, weer toee-:-: [as 
WALL-EYED ‘PIKE Creaned, Dressed B38 
ressed . 11.00 


wirersst Rs 
































PT a HITEFISH. 10> pout 
NORWEGIAN LUDEF risk. 50 


pound tub’ 3.75 
Shipped from { ttinmeapolis or Duluth, Minn., at 


a prices. r quick service order from adver- 

isement. Ran” 25c per box if you want ship- 

ae made from Mason City, Iowa, branch. 

Write for complete illustrated on TODAY, 
A. S. JOHNSON FISH 

k H Mason Shy, fowa 
















Packed in Paper Lined 





A Brand New Catch. 
Wire Bound Boxes. Contains 85 pounds fish. Ship- 
ping weight 100 pounds, Shipment on the way 


to you within 24 hours. 


FREE = every order a treat et ee family. 
ne large fancy smoked Whit 


TRY eh R SPECIAL kame BOX 
10 Pounds Ocean Pike.......... 00 
15 Pounds Pickerel............. a 
25 Pounds Herring.............. 
or double the amount for......... $ 7.50 
SILVER HERRING Siessed' Cieanca” °°: °° 6.80 


PICKERE Round Weather Frozen... 7.50 
Dressed and Headiess...... 

WHITEFISH, Large Dressed. ; 
pa b-day 1g peeey to 120k - 





sed diess . 4 
OCEAN PIKE Wainy (Rew 

“—— Headiess ee, 10.00 
Ports “eons 16.26 
fe ee 13.00 
WALL: EYED PIKE ® Wey te re 13.60 
Dressed Cteanes cose 98.00 
SALM Dressed Headiess...... ‘ . 43.00 
HALIBUT, Dressed Headless -........ 18.00 
LUTEFISK, Choice Im - > tub 3.75 
SMOKED WHITEFISH, To-ib. osu .25 
. pped from St. Paul, Minn. » et service, as 


, ailroads go direct from here to your town. Or- 
"trom this advertisement. Write for our illus- 


trat ed catalog describing all kinds of delicious fish. 


SELVOG FISH CO. 
Cor. 6th & Pine St. St. Paul, Minn. 








FISH 





Eat Them, Sell Them—Finest Frozen Round 
Herring .03144—Dressed Herring .04—Round 
Pike .12 —Dressed Pike .144%—Round Pick- 
erel .07%2—Dressed Pickerel .0812—Halibut 
14%—Salmon .10%. No package charge on 500 
ib. orders and up, otherwise .30 for each 150 Ibs. 
or any part thereof. ‘ec per Ib. more in less 
than 100 Ib. lots. Send for complete price list. 


® G B: . 
Consumers Fish Co., $reen Bay 








You’ve never tasted lake or ocean fish like 
these choice frozen fish from the icy-cold of 
the north. 


Fish packed 85 Ibs. to the box. 


Round Split Rock Herring..............- $ 5.60 
Dressed Split Rock Herring............ 6.65 
Dressed Headless Nova Scotia Haddock.. 11.45 
Dressed Headless Alaska Flounders...... 11.15 
Dressed Headless Alaska Salmon........ 13.25 


Order direct from this advertisement. 


SCANDIA FISHERIES 
Dock (3) Duluth, Minn. 
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SPEND YOUR 
SPARE TIMEww Mn 
ON SUNDAY 


in looking over the Want 
Ad Page. The bargains 
that you will find will 
make it both profitable 
and interesting. 
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Review 
(Continued from page 13) 


he admired Him; so he walked away 
in deep sorrow. The disciples could 
not understand the saying of Jesus, “It 
is hard for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom.” They did not under- 
stand how, in that case, it was possi- 
ble for any to be saved; but Jesus as- 
sures them that “with God all things 
are possible. He assures them also 
that the rewards will far outweigh the 
sacrifices they make for the kingdom 
of heaven. (Lesson 8.) 

The story of Zacchaeus is used to 
bring out the fact that there are occu- 
pations which tend to numb Christian 
sensibilities, and those engaged in 
such occupations, however respecta- 
ble, need to keep close to the Master, 
if they would not lose sympathy with 
humanity, and must be liberal givers, 
if the love of money is not to get an 
undue hold upon their affections. Zac- 
chaeus was a taxgatherer, hated of the 
Jews because he, a Jew, had so far de- 
graded himself as to be the represent- 
ative of Rome and an instrument of 
Zacchae- 
doubt heard much about 
Jesus, and when word was received 
that He coming toward Jericho, 
he determined to Him Being 
small of stature, he climbed into a 
sycamore tree. No doubt his heart 
warmed to Jesus because they had the 
same class of enemies. Jesus saw him, 
told him to come down, as he wished 
to abide in his house. What passed be- 
tween them we do not know, but. it 
changed the whole current of the tax- 
gathere’s life. (Lesson 9.) 

The community of property inaugu- 
rated at Pentecost continued for some 
time, but there were differences grow- 
ing up in the church at Jerusalem. To 
save time for sorely needed spiritual 
work, the apostles asked for the ap- 
pointment of seven men to look after 
the business side. Stephen, the first 
martyr, was one of them. As he min- 
isters to the foreign Jews, he dis- 
with them the great religious 
questions now uppermost in their 
minds. He is misunderstood, misrepre- 
sented; finally arrested and brought 
before the Sanhedrin. The church was 
still regarded as a of the Jews, 
and they worshiped in the temple. 
The general charge against Stephen 
was blasphemy. His argument that all 
along they had rejected the Scriptures, 
and that they and not he were blas- 
phemers, arouses their anger. They 
cast him out. of the city and stone him. 
He is calm and unmoved in his dying 
hour, and as death approaches he 
prays for his enemies. Among those 
who consented to his death was Saul 


was 


see 


cusses 


sect 


of Tarsus. (Lesson 10.) 

The twelve apostles were all Jews, 
with the religious prejudices of the 
Jews, which even their association 
with Jesus did not entirely break 
down. All this fitted them, when they 
had received the Holy Spirit, to be 


missionaries to the Jews and Samari- 
tans. A thirteenth apostle was needed, 
fitted for the work of the spreading 
of the gospel to foreign countries. 
Such a man was Paul, a Jew, a Roman 
citizen by birth, with all the advan- 
tages of the schools of Tarsus, later 
educated at Jerusalem by its most re- 
nowned teacher. On the way to Da- 
mascus with authority to imprison 
Christians, a light appears to him, and 
Jesus speaks to him. He is blinded by 
the light and has to be led into the 
city. He ever afterwards taught that 
Jesus appeared to him personally; that 
his commission to teach the gospel to 
the Gentiles was given by Jesus per- 
sonally, and was quite as clear and au- 
thoritative as the commission given to 
any of the apostles. It is quite evident 
from the entire course of his life after- 
yards that this intense, ardent perse- 
cutor of Christians turned completely 


around and began there at Damascus 
to preach Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Savior of all men. His conversion 
changed the entire course of the Chris- 
tian church. He was able to demon- 
strate that Christianity is a world-wide 
religion, and this in the face of violent 
persecution. (Lesson 11.) 

The last of the Timothy, 
evidently chosen to show the value of 
Christian training in childhood, but 
this did not free him from the duty of 
constant study, that he might be ready 
for anything that might be required of 


series is 


him in his work. Instead of this we 
have, as usual, chosen the Christmas 
lesson, the familiar story of the birth 
of Christ in Bethlehem of Judea at the 
time of the census ordered by Herod. 
The town was crowded, and Joseph 
and Mary took refuge in a _ stable. 
Here was born the Christ. In the 


neighborhood shepherds were herding 
their sheep by night. There appeared 


to them a messenger from Jehovah 
and a bright light. The message was: 
“There is born to you this day in the 
city of David a Savior, who is Christ 
the Lord.” They are told that they 
will find Him lying in a manger. And 
the shepherds came and saw Him, re- 
turned to their flocks, “glorifving and 
praising God for all the things they had 


heard and seen, 
unto them.” 


even 
(Lesson 12.) 
ro 

“a 9 . 

Children’s Fears 
on children have more fear than 

others. Often children can give no 

reason for their fears. Fear, it seems, 
is, of all emotions, the most. unrea- 
sonable. If the little one’s confidence 
is gained and the mother exercises 
much patience, she may in time dis- 
cover the cause of fear, and then she 
can try to remove it. 

Perhaps you have been most careful 
in the way you have brought up your 
little girl. You have never told her 
ghost stories; you have, as far as you 
know, protected her from hearing any- 
thing that would frighten her. You 
have done your best, but where is 
your child when not. in your sight? 
Another child or a neighbor or a serv- 
ant may have frightened her. Perhaps 
she has been bound to secrecy. A 
mother should always get the confi- 
dence of her child; there should be no 
secrets between them. 

Of course, a child should 
scolded for being afraid nor laughed 
at. The fears seem very real. Do not 
we ourselves occasionally wake up in 
the middle of the night, trembling all 


never be 


over? You know how vivid a night- 
mare can be! Sometimes we have to 
turn on the light and walk about in 


order to shake off the obsession of the 
dream. 

A child will, naturally, cry out and 
call its mother when it wakes up afraid 
of some weird, unknown danger. The 
mother needs to be very quiet and 
gentle at such times, but. a little more 
wisdom displayed earlier would in 
many cases have prevented the unhap- 
py dream. Late, heavy suppers should 
be avoided. They are a very common 
cause of nightmares and frights. 

Early training has much to do with 
a child’s fears. If we do not help the 
little girl to overcome them, she is 
likely to grow up to be a nervous wom- 
an. Fear is easiest to handle in youth. 

I once heard a woman ask a child: 
“Are you afraid of the dark?” 

“Oh, no,” was the answer. 
soon be morning again.” 

All children are not as sensible as 
this one, and it is wise to give the mat- 
ter serious attention. If the little girl 
is afraid of the dark, to say, “There is 
nothing to be afraid of,” will seldom 
satisfy her, but if you go with her to 
investigate the dark corners again and 
again, she will gradually become con- 
vinced that they are quite harmless.— 
Mrs. Nestor Noel. 


“It will 


as it was spoken | 
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A fine ribbed HARD SERVICE 
Oeingy texture, REAL COMFORT. 
NVELLASTic SURE PROTECTION 
UNDERWEAR 
Elasticknitfabric FINE TAILORING 
—— TRUE ECONOMY 


Styles and weights for 


Lambidewn, 


Heavy fleece 
lined for menand 
boys only. Maxi- 
mum warmth and 
comfort without 
excessive weight. 


every weather and every 


member of the family .. . 


AT YOUR DEALER'S 


UTICAKNITTINGCO. 
NEW YORK 


UTICA 


Ask to see the “’Utica- 
Knit’’Sleeper for your 
children’s protection. 
















,Dir ct from the North 
Packed 85 Ibs. net 


‘ Week’s Specials 





Herring nea... Ry 20 Saimon Or. ....$11.75 
5.25 Halibut Dr. ... 14.50 

Pickerel Ro. 6.50 Flounders Dr. 10.76 
Dr. e &. 50 Steak Cod r 10.00 
Whitefish Dr... 9.50 Sable Fish DOr 10.75 
Lake Trout Dr. 14.60 Cod 10.75 


Special Introductory Box 


10 Ib. Flounders 7 $ 4 | 5 
= 
= 


Double this quantity for om TCT eC TCT Oe $8.00 
Order direct from or prompt 
INTERLAKE TiSHERiEs 
Dept. 4 


Duluth, Minn. 
FANCY FROZEN FISH 


weight of fish—100 @e. 
. $4, ae 


HERRING “Rounds es 


R 760 
PICKEREL Dressed and headless.... 8.60 








Roun 5.50 

PERCH Med., Y ilaiied dressed, hdis.13.60 

SALMON, dressed and headless 10.50 

PIKE ound . .12.50 

. .14.50 

WeerEsee. Sresset, No. 1 ...14.50 

LIBUT, Dressed cx nd Rondieee, en e.are $346 
ressed. No se 0 cee 

LAKE te oy tS 8 


SUCKERS Large, round, 2 Ib. av... 
Large, dressed ........ 5.50 
Also a complete line of salt, spiced and 
smoked fish. Order from this ad to save time 
or write _ our complete price list. When or- 
dering less th an 100 lbs. of any one 
add one-half 


variety 


vent per pound. Package charge, 


30c for amo unts up to 150 lbs. 500 lbs. or 
more no package charge. 
Cc. TUTTLE & SONS, Big Suamico, Wis. 












FROZEN FISH 


CATCH HEAVY, PRICE LOW—In 100 Ib. box 
lots net fish, of each kind No charge for pack- 
ages. %c pound higher in smaller lots. lerring 
round $3.00, herring dressed $4.00, Pickerel rounc 
$7.00, pickere! dressed $8.00. Pike round $12.00, 
pike dressed Bises red salmon 10.50. 
falibut any size $13.50 Whitefish cranes $12.00. 
Carp revnnd $3.00 Kay fish ‘round $3.00 Perch 

Flounders $8.00 Blood red Bull- 


round £5.00 
heads $16 00 Sheephe ids $5.00 For any other 


tarieties in re alt. ¢ anaee smoked and pickled 
: if Yours for business. 
“GOLDEN RULE FisH co., 
P. ©. Om 272 


Green Bay, Wis. 
( National Bank. 
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A Bawling-Out for 
Directors 


To the Editor: In answer to your 
editorial, entitled “What Does a Di- 
rector Do?” 

It surely was too bad that a man 
that was elected as a director of a 
farmers’ coopera- 
tive company had 
to write to you to 
find out what he 
was supposed to 
do, but the writer 
found this to be the 
case nine times out 
of ten; they don’t 
knaw what to do, 
but try and cause a 
manager more trou- 
ble and work in- 
stead of boosting 
He generally is a 





for his company. 
fellow that tries to get out of every- 
thing that he can do and tries to do 


something that he can’t. No doubt 
this poor, hard-working director keeps 
the phone line hot, or wears out his 
shoes trying to find some place where 
he can get more for his grain or buy 
feeds and other merchandise cheaper 
and then goes to the manager of his 
own company and tries to get a better 
deal than he is entitled to because he 
is a director. 

Yes, no doubt he worries about how 
the business is being run, he probably 
has $10 or $20 invested, and it looks 
as if the board of directors can not 
take the report of a certified auditor 
that. is prepared once or twice a year 
as to the condition of the business 
without the manager having to give a 
detailed report every thirty days and a 
hundred other things that they expect 
of him. It might be a good idea to 
have a resolution that before a man 
could be a director he would have to 
take a course in bookkeeping. Then 
give each director a set of books 80 
that at. the end of the year he could 
compare books and no doubt he would 
have no trouble in making them bal- 
ance. By so doing they could save the 
expense of an auditor and add that to 
their salary, which might take some of 
the worry off their minds. 

If a board of directors would be 100 
per cent loyal themselves, boost for 
their company, solicit more business 
and new members instead of doubting 
the honesty of their employes and pay 
them a living wage and make them 
feel that their work was appreciated, 
instead of insinuating that they are 
crooks, I am certain that the reports 
at the end of the year would be much 
better and it would remove the worry 
from their poor minds.—Discontented 
Cooperator, Iowa. 


» 


Blames Money System 


To the Editor: Many people express 
the opinion that these bad depressions 
come, about so often; they say they al- 
ways have, always will come and can 
not be helped. These opinions are in 
the same class as the one that “all 
boys must sow their wild oats,” which 
is nothing more and nothing less than 
pure rot. Whenever a condition exists 
such as we have with us now it is a 
direct result of the bungling, incom- 
petent or criminal manipulation of our 
monetary system and we may just as 
well recognize that fact and put the 
blame where it belongs. The Federal 
Reserve Board has vast powers; it 
also has vast responsibilities, a fact 
the members seem unable to compre- 
hend, and the results of their acts 
have proved them unfit for the task 
assigned them. 

Successful men have come to realize 
that when they have an incompetent 
employe they must discharge him if 
their own interests are to be safe- 
guarded. It now behooves the present 
administration to overhaul and put 
some better material into the Federal 


Reserve Board, so that our monetary 
system will be steered out of the ruts 
and ditches and its passengers given a 
more comfortable and safe ride.—A. S. 
Crabb, Plymouth County, Iowa. 


> 
Save the Soil! 


To the Editor: Quite naturally, con- 
servation of agricultural resources has 
less general interest than disposal of 
agricultural surplus under present 
conditions. However, if soil erosion 
has become a national menace such as 
described in a recent bulletin of the 
bureau of soils, it concerns everyone 
and so, altho not engaged in agricul- 
ture or related activities at present, I 
wish to commend the recent attention 
given to the erosion problem by Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
Indeed, it seems that so extensive and 
rapidly increasing soil wastage called 
for earlier recognition and more vigi- 
lant notice than it has received by 
the farm papers. Your interest in the 
soil saving campaign is not adequately 
expressed by merely approving it. 

Could not more consideration well 
be given to methods less 
cumbersome than terracing? 
For instance, substitution of 
broadcast crops for row 
crops, thus eliminating cul- 
tivation, would practically 
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why is it not done? If the farmers 
were helped to more money it would 
sure help the business of the whole 
country. Many of us would like to 
spend from $1,000 to $2,000 for various 
improvements in buildings and fences. 
As it is, this is impossible; even re- 
tired landlords have nothing left to 
keep up repairs. and painting. 

This helping the farmer and the un- 
employed is a slow proposition and re- 
sembles the promises we get before 
election, very slow in maturing.—Fred 
Softley, Fillmore County, Nebraska. 


> 
Make Farming a Trade 


To the Editor: Why can not the 
farmers be protected against. those 
who by their ways or methods of farm- 
ing injure everybody engaged in this 
occupation? The lawyers, the doctors 
and the dentists restrain others from 
making their business unprofitable. If 
they conclude there are enough en- 
gaged in the calling they flunk the 
students at the university regardless 
of their ability. If one cuts below a 
reasonable charge for his services 
they throw him out of the 
association, or probably 
take his license to practice 
away from him. At. their 
meetings they make rules 
governing the conduct of 
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for such a change in agri- 

cultural practice appears promising 
enough to at least merit a trial.—A. G. 
Zimmerman, Plymouth County, Iowa. 


> 
Wants Reserve Board 
to Act 


To the Editor: I notice in one of 
your editorials in regard to the new 
congress you say that a resolution 
could be enacted instructing the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to use its powers 
to bring the price level back to at 
least 40 per cent above prewar level. 

Do you mean that the Federal Re- 
serve Board could do this if they want- 
ed to? I am sure that a great. many 
farmers besides myself would like to 
know how they can do it, and if so, 





from one year to another, 
farming at a loss, without a protest. 
against the encroachments of outsid- 
ers. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission sees that the railroad compa- 
nies do not cut rates below a fair re- 
turn on the investment. Why can not 
the state also back up and maintain a 
similar monopoly for the farmers? 
How long will it be till we will all 
be hired men working for these cor- 
porations, and a few will own what. 
little property is now left in individual 
owners’ hands?—L. L. Stutsman, 
Washington County, Iowa. 


Set a Price on Wheat 
To the Editor: The Farm Board 
has been operating now for about a 
year and has failed completely to sta- 
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bilize wheat. prices. The wheat they 
bought has been bought at the lowest 
price wheat was selling at at the time 
it was purchased. Farmers might just 
as well have sold their wheat to the 
old-line buyers. The only way to sta- 
bilize wheat prices under the present 
farm relief act is to set a price on 
wheat and buy 
wheat at that price. 
I believe that if the 
Farm Board would 
set a price of $1 per 
bushel on wheat at 
all country eleva- 
tors, and make the 
announcement. that 
they would buy 
wheat at that price, 
this panic would 
fade away like a mist on a bright sum- 
mer day.—T. J. Rhoads, Whitman 
County, Washington. 


License for Drivers 


To the Editor: Why should such 
lawless and hazardous speeding on 
our highways be tolerated by the law 
and government? Is it that we are de- 
generating instead of progressing in 
the way of human feeling? Getting out 
upon the highway and mowing people 
down is very little if any short of man- 
slaughter and I claim that. each and 
all drivers of cars should be required 
to hold a certificate of efficiency for 
driving, as do railway engineers who 
run upon smoother levels, on well bal- 
lasted roads and on scheduled time. 
Even engineers occasionally have bad 
accidents.—A Reader, Monona Coun- 
ty, Iowa. 





> 
Let the Boys Drill 


To the Editor: I was a land grant 
college student twenty years ago and 
got the benefit of the first move to 
ward election of military drill in the 
senior year. Now at my old school the 
boys drill two years if they are phys- 
ically able, and elect drill one or two 
more years (usually two, if at all) if 
they like it and wish to continue with 
a type of training which may or may 
not prove definitely useful later on. 
As an “old-timer” looking back I 
should argue for two years of com- 
pulsory drill for able bodied male stu- 
dents without many exceptions, to be 
followed by an elective course for jun- 
iors and seniors. I see in such a pro- 
gram psychological reactions that are 
favorable rather than unfavorable, and 
physical reactions closely associated 
therewith. My conviction is that no 
one now alive will see the time when 
the conditions of life are so thoroly 
changed that military drill as given in 
our colleges will not prove highly ben- 
eficial to the alleged victims, the 
drillers.—S. W. Mandum, District of 
Columbia. 


Corn Farmers Need Help 
Too 

To the Editor: Why don't you as 4 
middle-west paper try to do something 
for the corn farmer? The papers and 
the Farm Board are trying hard to 
help the wheat farmer. We farmers in 
Iowa and the other corn states of the 
middle-west have our financial trou- 
bles just as well as the rest. I wor 
der how the Farm Board and others 
who are trying to better the financial 
conditions think we can pay taxes, il 
terest and rent if we can only get 60 
cents a bushel for our corn. Many 
farmers of the middle-west are de 
pending on their corn crop to meet 
their debts and corn will have to be 2 
better price if they come out any 
where near even. The farmers need 
$1 a bushel for their corn this year 
they ever did. The price of hogs and 
cattle is certainly not encouraging - 
the farmer, to say the least.—B. B. 5. 
Linn County, Iowa. 
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Jesus’ Home Town in 1930 


Nazarenes Still Depend on Mary’s Well 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


T SURELY was some job to 

bargain for a motor car to 

drive from Haifa to Nazareth 

and the Sea of Galilee. On ac- 

count of leaving by train for 

Jerusalem the trip had to be made in 

one day. It so happened that on that 

morning two big tourist ocean liners 

anchored in the harbor and there were 

several hundred tourists all fully ex- 

pecting to drive some place near or 

far. I had made an iron clad agree- 

ment the night before with a motor- 

ist but it was boldly cast aside when 

the chance came to double the price 
agreed upon. 

There are some open busses that go 
regularly to Nazareth and Tiberias but 
they are generally crowded and I was 
determined not to go by bus. The 
ninety or a hundred miles of travel 
would seem like hundreds if you were 
packed into an uncomfortable seat 
with the natives. The regular motor 
cars are also licensed to take four or 
six passengers and the owners are 
not allowed to overload the cars even 
if the passengers were willing to be 
crowded. 

After much effort and about an 
hour’s delay two old cars were Sse- 
cured, one closed and one open, and 
as there were five besides the drago- 
man to go we had to pay for the two. 
All felt fortunate, however, that we 
were able to get cars at any price on 
such a day. 

Starting from the quay we had a 
fine ride thru the streets of Haifa and 
a good look at the poorer quarters of 
the city. Haifa contains about 30,000 
people and is with the exception of 
Tel Aviv the most enterprising city 
in Palestine. The highway goes quite 
near the big flour mill and the cement 
plant. The latter is the largest in- 
dustrial institution in Palestine. 

Soon we crossed the railway track 
that goes to Damascus and the little 
river, called the Kishon. Going up the 
mountain side east of the river (al- 
most dry this time of year) we had a 
wonderful view of Mount Carmel 
which lies between the Kishon and 
the Mediterranean Sea. Long ago 
Carmel was called the “Holy Head- 
land” by the Egyptians because its 
great. ridge, a dozen miles long and 
hundreds of feet high, blocked their 
pathway to the sea. 

It was yonder near the summit of 
Mount Carmel and in the great natural 
amphitheater that the prophet Elijah 
met, lone handed, the four hundred 
and fifty prophets of Baal in the pres- 
ence of a mighty host to decide 
whether or not God was more power: 
ful than Baal. This location is made 
certain by the spring of water that 
hever goes dry from which water was 
secured to drench the altar so that 
the multitude could see that there was 
no deception about Elijah’s work. 
Open your Bible and read I Kings, 
18: 33-35. , 

One of the sights of the world is 
the great Plain of Esdraelon, some- 
times called the Plain of Jezreel, seen 
from the mountain heights as we went 
toward Nazareth. It is the largest 


“No doubt. Jesus... Often we 
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plain in Palestine and is very fertile. 
This level plain was, until the World 
war at least, spoken of as “The 
World’s Greatest Battlefield.” More 
battles that decided the destiny of 
nations had been fought here than on 
any spot of the earth’s surface. It 
was the highway of nations for thou- 
sands of years in the days of long ago. 

In both Old and New Testaments 
this plain with its towns and cities, 
its fertility and floods, is minutely de- 
scribed again and again. Names of 
places are given and often the journey 
from place to place described in de- 
tail. In all these small as well as 
great events not a single mistake is 
made in the geography or topography 
of the land. One learned man of our 
company visited the excavations at 
Megiddo, near the western end of this 
plain, and classed it as one of the 
wonders of the world today. 

This man called my attention to 
some of the references in the Old 
Testament to Solomon and the palace 
he built on Mount Carmel (about 
which until about a year ago Bible 
scholars were in doubt) the excavated 
palace and great rooms that were 
used to stable the horses of Solomon. 

Nestled on the side of mountains or 
hills is the little city of Nazareth. Ten 
or twelve thousand people live within 
its borders but you wonder where 
they are. The streets are narrow and 
not very clean. 

That Nazareth is a dull place these 
days was made emphatic by some of 
the English soldiers quartered there. 
About two hundred were there. I 
talked with two of them who had been 
there seven months and had twelve 
months more to stay. My, but they 
were tired of it! Not even a picture 
show or anything to go to, they said. 

Of course I went. to Mary’s 
kitchen and Joseph’s workshop and 
heard again the stories of the priests 
who expected a tip for their descrip- 


see 


tion. Almost every so-called sacred 
spot in Palestine has a church built 
over it. The stuffy, rooms with burn- 


ing candles are not very inviting. 

There are some fine new buildings 
in Nazareth, however, including sev- 
eral schools for boys and girls. These 
are mission schools. The Roman 
Catholic people have a magnificent 
building near the top of the mountain 
back of the city. It must have cost 
half a million dollars. They are fin- 
ishing up a wonderful church building 
on the top of Mount Tabor, not far 
from Nazareth, that cost a million dol- 
lars. 

There is one spot in Nazareth about. 
which there is no dispute and that is 
Mary’s well. For ages almost the 
whole city has depended upon this 
great fountain for their pure water 
supply. At almost any time during 
the day you will see women there 
filling their water jars and bearing 
them away upon their heads. Some 
take their children with them to the 
fountain and they play with each 
other. No doubt that when Jesus was 
a little boy he often went with his 
mother to this same fountain. 
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How a ration 
costing $575 
produced $490 


in profit 


be. et the most pork out of your corn, 
—— on MoorMan’s Hog + gag 
elp to keep feed costs down . 
wer up. 

Read what E. H. Dunklau, Wash- 
ington County, Nebraska, says of his 
experience with MoorMan’s: 

‘This is a photograph of the best 
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bunch of pigs I have raised in 23 years 
of farming "F ‘arrowed in August (1029), 
the 52 pigs sold 193 oye ater at an 
average of 238 pounds. I got $10.65 
abun My total cost of feeding a 
balanced ration—tankage, oil meal, al- 
falfa meal, shelled corn and MoorMan’s 
—was $5.75 per 100 Ibs. 

“I can say that the MoorMan way 
of raising hogs, and the service of your 
representative in feeding and care of 
herd, is certainly a paying pro 

Buy MoorMan’s in the 100-Ib. Re atriped 
sack—or in the new 50-Ib. block. 

The service of the MoorMan man is 
available to you without cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. 
L-45, Quincy, Illinois. 
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| your logical choice. 
y| pas Original Mfo. ‘of the eight 
5 pen colony hog house. 
So “MAKE! 
ene Sided” MON! ‘MAKER 
t Brood: and 
ae iif. house 
ft. in diam- Advanced construction 
--$98.50 means greater profits end 
complete satisfaction. 


model for every need. Full 
com; sete-ncuieam else to buy. 
Easily and quickly set up or 
moved. Moni-Maker Laying 
Houses available 18 feet to 96 
feet in len 


**Sem SEND TODAY 
Monitor Brood- For FREE MONI-MAKER 
582.06 Catalog and Hog an 

try information. 
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A Book for 


Real Farmers 


is 


“Crop 


Production” 


by 
Hughes and Henson 





—Just published by Mac- 
millan Co. Use your spare 
time this winter studying 
up on the important busi- 
ness of growing crops. 
Know more about crops, 
the way they feed on the 
soil and how yields are im- 
proved. 


H. A. “The 
800 pages of this book are a 


Wallace says: 


mine of information.” 


Price %6 


Send check or money 
order to 
Book Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 
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Illustration 
One-fourth size 
Original 6 in. by 9 in. 


Have College Freshmen 
a Corner on Correct 


English ? 


There is no reason why the college freshman 
should have a corner on correct English. To 
anyone wanting to improve his speech, the 


Freshman English Tablet 


By Louis Worthington Smith, and Harold Francis 
Watson, co-authors of Writing for Freshmen, 


presents the ideal exercises covering many skills 
desirable in English Composition, including 
punctuation, grammatical form, sentence struc- 
ture, and diction. While designed particularly 
for college freshmen, this drill pad covers many 
principles that have been studied by high school 
students, and should serve as an excellent re- 
view for high school seniors. Particularly those 
schools that are planning to participate in the 
academic meet at Iowa City in the spring, will 
find these exercises most helpful. We recom- 
mend the exercise tablet to anyone wanting to 
improve his knowledge of English. 


| 
List Price, 36c Each, Postpaid 


| Usual Discount to Schools and Colleges in Quantity Lots 
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Southeastern—Washington County, 
Dec. 6—The streams on the farms are 
running for the first time this fall. 
We have had a week of cloudy and 
rainy weather. Some flu among hogs; 
otherwise livestock doing well. Prod- 
uce prices do not change much. Cream 
29 cents, eggs 25 cents.—J. J. McCon- 
nell. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Dec. 4 
—Corn husking all done; the quality 
very good and the moisture content 
much below that of a year ago. Con- 
siderable sickness among hogs but 
mostly of the flu type. The past week 
has put a small amount of frost in the 
ground. Final preparations for winter 
and the usual chores are the principal 
occupations at present on the farm. It 
looks as tho the extra money made 
from trapping would be very small this 
season.—O. C. Cole. 

Central—Greene County, Dec. 8— 
The weather here has been damp and 
cloudy, with some sleet and snow, 
which makes it slippery to get. around. 
Stock of all kinds is looking good. 
Some public sales are being held over 
the county. On account of low mar- 
kets not much grain is being sold. 
Much of it will be fed. Eggs and cream 
still on the downward move. Shred- 
ding fodder has been done here. Eggs 
25 cents, cream 28 cents. Some hogs 
have been vaccinated for cholera.— 
Mrs. A. F. Call. 

Southern—Appanoose County, Dec. 
8—Had about fifteen hours of rain, De- 
cember 5, which revives the cisterns 
and shallow wells. Weather is mild 
and clear now. Not much livestock go- 
ing to market as most of it was sold 
earlier on account of scarcity of feed 
and pasture. Eggs 30 cents, heavy 
chickens 14 cents, corn 75 cents and 
up, hay about $15 per ton. Most. live- 
stock sold here is shipped by the farm- 
ers’ cooperative association. Farmers 
busy getting winter’s supply of wood. 
—E. A. Suckow. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, 
Dec. 8—Corn husking about completed. 
Not as many cattle on feed as usual. 
About, the usual number of hogs on 
hand. Not very much corn moving to 
market as the price is not very satis- 
factory. No snow so far. Winter wheat 
looks good. Recent rains have been 
good for the grass. Spring pigs are 
being marketed.—W. J. Adams. 

South-Central—Wayne County, Dec. 
8—The past week has been damp, 
misty, foggy and rather warm. Some 
corn changed hands in southern part 
of county at 68 cents at the crib. 
Heavy hens and springs 15 cents, 
straight Leghorns 11 cents, turkeys 18 
to 20 cents, cream 30 cents, ducks 9 
cents. Eggs were 30 cents but dropped 
to 26 cents.—Pear! D. Souder. 


ILLINOIS 

Western—Greene County, Dec. 8— 
We had another nice rain. Wells and 
cisterns are filling up some. Weather 
good for shucking shock corn. Some 
will be fed without shucking. Roads 
are very muddy but not impassable 
for cars. A few farm sales by people 
quitting the farm; prices fair— Wilma 
Cc. Range. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Dec. 7 
—It has been cloudy for a week but 
little rain has fallen. Not much farm 
work now. A few have plowed some 
the past week. Some are shucking 
corn yet. Not much corn going to mar- 
ket. Several farmers will feed all they 
raised. A few cattle have been shipped 
in to feed. Corn is 60 cents, hogs $8, 
cream 26 cents.—Elmer Varner. 

Southern—Alexander County, Dec. 8 
—Nice white frost last night. Weath- 
er fine. Alfalfa looks like green vel- 
vet. Cairo is now head of river navi- 








gation. Corn and cotton all in. Not 
very high in price. Eggs 35 cents, 
wheat 70 cents a bushel but bread is 
still war prices, 9 cents a loaf.—Julia 
O’Shea. 

Southern—Wayne County, Dec. S— 
While conditions generally are none 
too good in the co mtry, in Wayne 
county we are certa'l'y no worse off 
than other sections, while in some 
ways our situation is better. While 
there was not much corn on our up- 
lands, it was quite satisfactory in the 
valleys. Due to the drouth lots of feed 
is being shipped in. This takes the 
money out. of the community. One of 
the banks in this county closed its 
doors last week. Several farmers are 
losing their horses. Eggs are selling 
at 23 cents, with not many going to 
market. Cheap markets for farm prod- 
uce this time of the year.—Mrs. M. R. 
Vaughan. 

MISSOURI 


Central—Pettis County, Dec. 6—No- 
vember was very favorable for crib- 
bing corn, plowing for next year's 
crops and preparing to take care of 
young stock when winter begins. Live- 
stock is being shipped out of the coun- 
try on account of shortage of feed. 
Trouble to get feed for young breed- 
ing animals. Corn is selling at 70 
cents. Quality uneven and yield gen- 
erally too light to interest either the 
landlord or tenant.—-W. D. Wade. 

Northern—Adair County, Dec. 
Wheat doing well since the fall show- 
ers have been coming. Shredding is 
all done. Not much corn is for sale 
around here. It sells at 75 cents a 
bushel. Almost all of the farmers have 
large woodpiles up and are having it 
sawed.—J. M. Watkins. 

South-Central — Webster County, 
Dec. 8—We have had two heavy rains 
this month that helped fill ponds, 
cisterns and springs. Wheat and rye 
look well. Pastures all gone for this 
season. Corn that is being shredded is 
furnishing a few nubbins. Dry cows 
going to market to save feed; about 
2 cents a pound is being paid. Feed 
of all kinds lower in price than usual, 
which is a blessing to the drouth- 
stricken farmers who have to buy. A 
big drop in egg prices last week; hizh- 
est price 23 cents. Butterfat 31 cents. 
Farmers busy getting up wood. Money 
is very hard to get for interest and 
taxes.—J. C. Preston. 


NEBRASKA 

Northeastern—Knox County, Dec. 5 
—Corn picking is almost done. Most 
averages are somewhat higher than 
anticipated, “altho some are still very 
low. Livestock prices have not been 
very good, having a tendency to be 
lower thus creating a hardship for 
those that intended to feed.—Edw. J. 
Lenger. 


s— 


KANSAS 

Eastern—Linn County, Dec. 5—This 
locality has had some good rains the 
last ten days. We have had no severe 
storms. The coldest it has been so far 
is 15 degrees above. What corn there 
was has been gathered. No stock is 
being corn fed.--E. E. Perrigo. 


Tests conducted by the Wisconsil 
Agricultural College, on grinding bar- 
ley for dairy cows reveal two reasons 
why it doesn’t pay to grind barley 
too fine—the cost is greater and cows 
prefer medium ground barley. 
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The Money He Couldn’t Lose 


(Continued from page 6) 


“That has certainly occurred to me, 
Mike. Now may I ask you, which 
would you take, a $500-a-month job 
and a chance to get rich, or just a 
chance to get rich? If you were need- 
in’ immediate money, which would you 
take?” 

He made no answer. 

“And even if his tenth wasn’t much,” 
she argued on, “why Polly, after all, 
is her father’s heir. Does that soak 
into your head?” 

“As the man himself put it,” said 
Brown, “the whole thing resolves itself 
into a matter of integrity. If he’s hon- 
est, then there’s a real lease that can 
really be bought, and they’re actually, 
going to drill on the section adjoining, 
and then there actually will be a sale 
for my lease—any part or all of it. If 
he’s honest, the proposition’s§ air- 
tight.” 

“Well, what would be his gain any- 
how,” Aunt Mary demanded. ‘What 
would $320 be even if he isn’t sellin’ 
anything but a piece of paper? Why, 
he’d land in the pen, and I think he’s 
smart enough to know it. If it were a 
matter of thousands instead of $320.” 

She paused, then took up a new line 
of thought. 

“Anyway,” she said, “he said he 
didn’t want you to go into it without 
first looking up his references. ‘I can 
give you a dozen names if you want 
them’—those were his very words—‘a 
dozen names of nationally known men. 
Wire any or all of them at my expense. 
The more you know about me, the bet- 
ter you will like me’.” 

“Did he say that?” asked Mike. 

“Yes, he said that, and the way he 
said it didn’t sound boastful either, 
did it papa?” 

“No,” Brown agreed. “He wasn’t 
what you’d call a blow at all. He looks 
honest, and what he says sounds con- 
vincing.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mike, “but I[’d wire those 
references, one or a dozen of ’em.” 

It was nearly midnight when Mike 
rose to go. Aunt Mary went to bed 


much earlier, but the men sat and 
waited for Polly. 
“If they don’t get in pretty soon,” 


Mike thought, as he pulled on his over- 
shoes, “I’ll begin to wonder if the 
man’s intentions are honorable, as 
grandma would say.” 

Polly did not get home until three 
o'clock the next morning. She found 
her father waiting for her. 

“Don’t look so dismal, dad,” she 
cheered him. “I’m home, and I’m sorry 
I kept you up.” 

“I can’t think of anything but a 
dance that keeps young folks out till 
this hour,” he answered. “And I didn’t 
know of a dance tonight.” 


CHAPTER IV 
WASN’T worried about you,” Pol- 
ly’s mother assured her the next 
morning. “It was just papa. I told him 
all along that you were all right.” 

Polly stirred her coffee and took a 
sup before she answered. 

“I thought about phoning, but we 
were so rane A and so busy. How do 
you like Guy,Anamma?” 

“Now he’s the kind of man I hoped 
you’d come across,” her mother an- 
Swered with enthusiasm. “An educat- 
ed, well-bred, refined man.” She strug- 
gled for a better adjective, then con- 
cluded, “Not foolish, like Mike.” 

“No, he’s all business all the time,” 
the girl replied. “I think he is so bent 
On making us see thru this thing, don’t 
you, that he has it on his mind and 
he is serious. And he was so nice to 
me, mother. Opened doors for me to 
enter first, and worried for fear I 
Wasn’t comfortable. I just had to laugh. 





He ran his hand over my thin stocking 
so innocently and said, ‘The way you 
girls dress, I’d think you’d freeze’.” 


OLLY was still full of the story of 


the adventure of the night before. 

“I wish you could have seen the look 
of gratitude that passed over that wo- 
man’s face when we told her the kids 
were all right,” said Polly. “She just 
relaxed and was asleep in what seemed 
no time.” 

“Well, how did she happen to be out 
anyhow, in an old trap of a car like 
that at this time of year, and with 
those children?” 

“Well, mother, you understand she 
couldn’t be perfectly normal or she 
wouldn't have been. She was too tired 
and shaken up to tell us much, but she 
seemed to think she could find some 
thing she wanted in California, and 
that was where she was headed for.” 

The girl paused a moment in reflec- 
tion. 

“It sure scared me,” she said then, 
“to see that one light come wabbling 
toward us—and then just before we 
met, down went a wheel, and over the 
whole thing turned. Guy was as ex- 
cited as I was. He crushed the brake 
on and said: 

“For God's sake, what's that?” 

“Does he swear?” the good mother 
asked, shocked. 

“Oh, mother!” the girl answered im- 
patiently, “I wouldn’t exactly call that 
blasphemy. And he was out of the car 
in a minute, lifting that poor woman 
across the road. He said to me almost 
rudely: 

“*Get out. This woman’s hurt!’ And 
he placed her in the seat ever so gent- 
ly. She just groaned and kept saying, 
‘Oh, mercy! Oh, Lord!’” 

“My goodness!” said Aunt Mary. 

“I ran over and began dragging the 
kids out—three of them, alive and un- 
injured, shaking with cold and crying. 
Guy said: ‘Can you drive?’ I said: ‘I 
sure can.’ So he said: ‘Get under the 
wheel then, and take this woman to 
the hospital. I'll wait here with the 
kids.’ I said: ‘But, Guy, it’s cold. It’s 
storming.’ He said: ‘It’s sweet of you 
to consider that, but we can’t all ride 
inside, and I wouldn’t want anybody 
hanging on the outside over roads like 
these. Go on! The woman’s hurt!’ 

“So’I went on into town, and the 
woman had hysterics all the way. She’d 
say. ‘John, oh, my John! Lord, oh, 
my Lord!’ just like that.” 

“Well, for pity’s sake!” 

“When I got back to the wreckage, 
Guy had the children bundled up in his 
overcoat, and they were all shivering. 
We piled into the car and started back 
to town. Went about a quarter of a 
mile and atire blew out with no spare. 
So we drove into Williamson’s and 
rousted old Sam and Christina out, 
and altogether had a dickens of a time. 
Christina took the kids in the house 
and thawed them out with hot milk— 
and then she made Guy and me drink 
some coffee. Anyhow, we eventually 
got to town. We didn’t quite know 
what to do with the kids, so Guy just 
took them with him to the hotel for 
the night. This morning, he'll see 
what the town or county can do for 
them. And I just can’t forget the look 
of relief that passed over that woman’s 
face when I told her the kids were all 
right.” 

“The poor thing,’ Aunt Mary said. 

“And Guy got me out here just as 
fast as he could after it was all over,” 
Polly went on. “He said you and dad 
would be worried to death.” 

“T wasn’t worried,” the woman said 
again. “It was just papa.” 

(Continued next week) 
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Weed Tire Chain RADIO PROGRAM 


Tune in every Friday evening at 8:30 Eastern Standard Time, 7:30 


Central Standard Time, over the 


Akron, Ohio WADC Fort Wayne, Ind. WOWO Philadelphia, Pa. WCAU 
Baltimore, Md. WCAO ‘Kansas City, Mo. KMBC Pittsburgh, Pa. WJAS 
ae a “a Minneapolis, Minn. WCCO Providence, R. I. WEAN 
Cidenee in wMAQ New York, | ee WABC St. Louis, Mo. KMOX 
Cincinnati, Ohio WKRC Oil City, Pa WLBW Syracuse, N. Y. WFBL 
Dallas, Texas KRLD Oklahoma City KFJF Toledo, Ohio WwsPD 
Detroit, Mich. WXYZ Omaha, Nebr. KOIL Washington, D.C. WMAL 








te C1; a preme 


Tell your dealer you want 
the new Weed American 
Tire Chain. It gives 70% 
more mileage. Many users 
report 200% more mileage 
and some even more than that, 
thanks to the reinforcing bars 
of hardened steel electrically 
welded to contact links. 







Columbia Broadcasting System: 














Helping all farmers Increase 
live-Stock Profits 


farmers how to get more from their 
yp oe A to$i8a 
day. Sell WYMIX, famous Mineral- 
ized Stock Conditioner. Gives keen 
“ gppetites, good digestion, faster gains 
“co all stock. Saves feed. Feeders raise 
thriftier stock with WYMIX. Bemy 
agent—sell WYMIX. Guaranteed re- 
sults get or ; 
ders quick. 














FAMOUS MINERALIZED LIVE STOCK 
CONDITIONER 


WYMIX saves half usual cost of conditioners, asit is 
concentrated. Tonic, appetizer, digestive, preventive. 
Contains all necessary minerals—saves cost of extra 
minerals. Stock grow bigger in less time. No dosing, 
Grenehing. handling. Animais doctor themselves. Over 
100,000 feed 1 


Your Own WYMIX at Lowest WHOLESALE Prices 
Make money selling. Get your own WYMIX at 
a price. Write for details. 

Sid R. Fes, Prop., tve-San Laborato 
4612 St. ¢ lair Ave., Dept. YD-6 Cleveland, "Ghio 








1c. va Ba’ 
HEATER 


— with intense BLUE 
FLAME. No ashes, smokeor 
sparks. Safe, convenient, 

ater in stock 








ANNOUNCEMENT | 4 


NEWS! GOOD NEWS! NEW WM. GAL- 
LOWAY GOLDEN HOUR SANITARY 
CREAM SEPARATOR. A Sensation. 
Away ahead of procession. New 
features and modern ideas built 
into this great Br that = 


Reach for 


ABSORBINE 
if horses’ legs swell 


Don’t take chances on lay-ups. Rub effee 
tive Absorbine on muscles and tendons 
sore from heavy pulling. See how it re- 
ducesswellings due tostrain’. Neverblisters 
or removes hair — and horse can work. A 
oo antiseptic to aid quick healing. K 

orses earning—get Absorbine. $2.50 
a bottle. All druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 
289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








DURO EAR TAGS 


For Sheep, Cattle and Hogs 
The only tag that punches a clean. round hole 
in the ear and civets the tag permanently in one 
quick squeeze of the pliers 


Fully guaranteed. 
Name and numbers stand out clearly. 


Send today for free samples. full description and prices 
by supply dealers of direct 


Co. pete Denver, Cole. 











Lindbergh 

in Aviation! 

Learn at Lincoln—where “ 
learned. Attend the Lincoln School. 
Government Approves . Factory in con- 

nection. Complete flying and mechani- 
cal courses. Part time employment, 
Write for details. Lincoln Air 
plane and viving School, a 
Alroraft Bidg., Lincoin, 






















surprise you. 
them all. Make me prove LH 
cose 1 will, with pleasure. Don 
buy a separator of any kind = 
make at any price until you first 
write me. So good, one sold in 
neighborhood sells more. Extra 
Special Proposition to cne man in 
uce. Drop 
ial offer. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most eareful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 122 per cent of pre-war and 87 per 
eent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
ere above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
wheat, lambs, butter and copper are de- 
cidedly below the general price level. In 
most cases, the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other prod- 
ucts is due to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 

















































































ood PET 
83) $85 
Sea] oom 
Co De One 
585) 59° 
oe2; ak 
Fisher’s index number ....... EW 87 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle 147 86 
1,100-pound fat cattle 154 83 
Canners and cutters ... 116 71 
FeCders oesecsssssssereeneesseerseeeee 139|__76 
HOGS—At Chicago 
BT GIN sscsccsonsesstsasorsecrnnnonn | AES) 89 
Light hogs . 120 90 
Pigs 128 96 
OE | en 2 89 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs ~ es | 99} 59 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at oe 84 61 
Light cow hides at Chicago.. 54 65 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
erm, BIO. B NOR cccecccosceccssoceee 115 83 
Oats, No. 2 white 83 78 
Wheat, No. 2 red 74 65 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 70 64 
On lowa Farms— 

IR wechicvsernecscccinansee 114 82 
Oats eeetntonsied 72 76 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee} 106 7 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 12¢ 70 
Bran, at Kansas City...... = R7 64 
Shorts, at Kansas City............ 82 65 
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No. 1 timothy, at voy 13 113 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 137 96 
OTKER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago A 75 
Clover seed, at Toledo 16 135 
Timothy seed, at Chic 128} 138 
Cotton, at_New York .... 76} 60 
NE, BO CRECREO  srccorecesesecocsesee 74| 52 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Lard ... 94 96 
Sides 129 124 
Ham 147 99 
Bacon . 184 144 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— 
SETEEET . acgustenpyesnannncorneseuninnnsaqnasesstenene 114 82 
July 112 82 
Oats—- 
May 77 75 
Wheat— 
May 67 61 
EES 63 55 
Lard— 
eee 89 89 
May. al 89 86 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville .. 64 94 
Pig iron, at Birminghan 100 97 
Copper, at New York .. 71 63 
Crude petroleum, at N. } 112 70 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
SIIIED - dnstsadsdnssnneviveencesenetes | 149 83 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards..| 118 71 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1ix6 and 2 B (finish)....} 152 81 
Cement | 1382 93 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of November ............ 151 59 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
|S lk , Fane ae 43 44 
Industrial stocks 236 72 
Railroad stocks ......00eceerseers $8 71 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 — cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about. 66 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 244 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Pigures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
November 22, 1930, of the 1925-1929 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 77 per cent, grain 
79 per cent, livestock 82 per cent, lum- 
ber 56 r cent, ore 48 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 89 per cent. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 

hands in Iowa are about per cent 

At 160 pee cent, farm-hand 
y 


of pre-war. 
so far above pre- 


wages are not near 

war as city labor. 
FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate! 

115 per cent of pre-war normal, and lan 





generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 105 per cent. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 228 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 244 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





PORK PRODUCTS 

The following table gives the percentage 
of the six-year average, 1924-29, of pork 
products stored at western markets. 



































eet n 
a 3 
S| 3] 2 
eo}; @ pe 
B) a} & 
° ° 
Bl a) e 
September 1  .........0 senepenes entioneose 51| 47) 76 
October 1 44, 45) 72 
ee GRRE Ey le 
ee ee ees ee ee 
J 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
> 
= 
- o 
- n 
gla| & 
& c 
§ Ci 
6 | 
Med. and hea wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week .......... socskoniniia 12.38]13.00}12.25 
Week before  .......ccee-e.(12,38/12.88/11.75 
Good— 
Last WEEK o:...ccecccoresererereee}10,88/11.12/10.75 
Week before ......ccceccee 11.25/10.38 
Medium— 
Last Week u....cccccsccccee sooree| 9.00] 9.25] 8.12 
EUR DOEOTC  ccciscensmosnins 9.00} 9.25] 8.12 
Common— 
TABE WOEK coccrscccscecscscsestore 6.62] 7.25] 6.12 
Week before 6.88) 7.38) 6.25 


Light aS he: beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
st week 

























Pa 13 00/13.25 12.92 
Week before .. 13 00)13.00 12.62 
Medium and good } 
Last week .. 110.25/10.62| 9.75 
Week before 110.38}10.62| 9.88 
Common— 
Last week 6.62] 7.25| 6.12 
Week before .......ccccsssveee 6.88) 7.38] 6.25 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
BME WORE, sescecctesnncsccciovein 8.38} 8.75] 8.62 
Week before 2... .38} 8.75) 8.50 
Cows— 
Re POE ciseccctenvesccintinnes 5.75] 5.75) 5.62 
Week before ccrccccccseeeee 5.62} 5.50] 5.62 
Bulls— 
TAS WOO: shncsciscrucssassoradon 4.62] 5.38) 4.50 
Week before ..........) 4.50] 5.38) 4.50 
Canners and cutters— 
LASt WEEK ceccccccrscccrcccosserss| 3,00} 3.62] 3.25 
Week before ... 3.38) 3.25 
Stockers and feeders— 
LASt WEE ccccvccscrcsccccvocces] 2-62) 7.20) 6.88 
Week before .............00. 7.50] 7.38] 6.88 
Cows and heifers— 
ee >= eer 5.75] 5.38! 5.38 
Week before ............-| 5.62] 5.38] 5.38 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week .. 7.92) 8.22) 7.92 
Week before .. 7.60} 8.12) 7.78 
Medium (200-250 } 
Last week .. 8.05] 8.30] 7.98 
Week before ... 7.80) 8.18} 7.82 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) 
ee 7.92| 8.32] 7.88 
Week before ...............} 7.65] 8.25) 7.7 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
CC eee -72| 8.30) 7.75 
Week Before  ...cccccccoeesseee 7.50] 8.28] 7.60 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
LAE WEEK cocccccerccecoccccsscece 7.18] 7.38) 7.05 
Week before .........00| 6.92) 7.32) 6.90 


Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
































Last week ........ ! 8.20] 7.62 
Vo aes a 7.50 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 7, 7.62 
Week before if 7.50 
SHEEP 
Lambs (90 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 7.30) 7.55) 6.92 
Week before . 6.88} 7.25) 6.88 
Lambs, culls and 
Last week .. 5.38} 5.62) 5.38 
Week before .......... 5.00] 5.50] 5.50 
Yearling wethers, med 
to prime— 
EAB WOOK.  crsccsescerceeseones 5.50] 5.88] 6.00 
Week before .................| 5.50} 5.88] 5.88 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
| EEE 3.28] 3.12] 3.50 
Week before 2.0... 3.25] 3.12} 3.50 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
LASt WEEK vccccccccesseeceseeeee| 6.50] 6.50] 5.92 
Week before .......0-} 6.25) 6.50) 5.62 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 
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, ° 
> ” 
w 
FI zi 3 
C) 
6}4|6 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
Last week costpous etntncesille soedenes 21.50 
6 RE eee PRA Ek 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
eae ee See 21.50 
.._ % , . ae es 22.00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last WeeK .........csccerceeeeeee}20,.00/24.50 
Week before 2.1... /20.25/24.25 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Te ee 118.00/23.25 
Week before  ............. }19.75}23.2 
Alfalfa, standard— { 
Last week ........ ieaniteninnnnnl 17.06/21.7 
Week before  ...........00.. 18.50/22.00 
Alfalfa, No, 2— 
Nf eer 16.25/19.25 
Week before ...... severereeee | 7.00/20.00 
Oat straw— 
Last WEEK c.cccccrcsersscseeeseee} 8.50) 6.75 $68 
eek before ....... sevcsseeseeet 8.00} 6.75} 8.50 
















































































GRAIN 
71g 
0 S 
° B=. 
3 3 S 
eo | 3 Fe 
a4 3 = n 
ra] & 3 o 
3) ° mM fa) 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ......... -7614} .6612] .70 .67 
Week before .....| .78 -6915| .7 a 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ......... 71%] .64%4| .68 65 
Week before ....| .7512} .6844| .71%4] .69 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— 
Last week ......... 70 .63 6342) .63 
Week before ....| .73%4] .67 67%4| .67 
Oats— 
Last week ......... .3458} .33 36 3219 
Week before .....| .36 .3316] .3714] .3242 
Barley— 
Last week ......... 52 46 5046 
Week before 62 46 49 
ye— 
Last week ......... 51%} .51 55 
Week before 4919] .45 4842 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
st week ........ 8 -10%| .733¢) .72 
Week before 765g] .6842| .70%4] .71 
FEEDS 
elZl2i2 
M4 oO & 
s 2 ¢ oi £ 
: a e = ) 
& al & 
i] t:} - 5 £2 
ai|;Mi)ea 3) 
Bran— | 
Linseed meal 
(0. D.)— 
Last week......../40.00)........ 18.50 
Week before..../40.00]......... 37.50 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last. week........ 131.85 
Week before....|32.35 
Tankage— | 
Last week........ oe, | ae 57.50/55.00 
Week before....}........ 155.00}. ...0000]57-50155.00 
Gluten— 
Last week........ otsuestednselieball saseduien o ceseeeee | 38000 
WOK DOLTORE.....}. .0veccolscvcss000}s <scscoey}o covesees 28.50 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 


all other points, car lots. 





TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the per cent 
of five-year average for the corresponding 
weeks for the visible supplies of corn, 
wheat and oats and the storage stocks 0 
butter and eggs. 

















7 
3 s| 
Week Ending Sy Shs wo 
° ws te] wo 
oO} BE] oj} a] @ 
October 18 ...............} 51/192] 87] 96] 113 
October 25 .... 44} 188} 85) 94) 112 
November 1 39} 186} 85] 93) 113 
November 8 45} 186} 85] 95) 114 
November 15 48} 186} 82) 98) 115 
November 22 52} 187] 81) 102) 117 
November 29 55] 185} 81} 102) 119 
December 6 .... 50} 185] 87] 104] 12 





It will be observed that wheat is bur- 
dened with stocks almost twice the five- 
year average. 





MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 
The following tables show the movement 
of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
and stocker sheep from twelve markets 
into the seven corn belt states. 
CATTLE 
Months of July, August, September, 
October and November. 

















Totals 
Iowa Ill. Ne} for corn 

belt 
1928... 341,800} 189,964] 282,243/1,343,453 
1929 361,992} 201,389} 276,401/1,334,240 
SEDO once 285,356} 154,759} 317,830)1,130,001 

















One week ending Nov. 28, 1930; Nov. 29, 
1929; Nov. 30, 1928. 






































1928 ...... 6,923 5,731 9,507} 40,147 
a 14,648 4,940 10,319 49,025 
a 12,783 5,105} | 12,621 45,813 
SHEEP 
Months of July, August, September, 
October and November, _ 
i: ae 407,512] 165,514| 664,764/1,843,865 
1929 ......, 488,313} 185,400) 688,599/1,896,240 
1930 ......| 424,531} 153,880} 640,317|1,679,456 
One week ending Nov. 28, 1930; Nov. 29, 
1929; Nov. 30, 1928, _ 
TEE sagsse 2,160 2,185 3,636] 15,799 
a 4,711 2,551 6,405] 25,868 
1980 ...... 4,838 185 9,002} 26,223 




















MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
3l4ec, week before 32%4c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 16%4c, week before 16%4c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 25c, week before 
3542c; ducks, last week l6c, week before 
16c; fat hens, last week 18!ec, week before 
19c; broilers, last week 18c, week be- 
fore 14c; geese, last week l4c, week be- 
fore l4ec, 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 25c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 9c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $15, 
and cotton at New York 10.3c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 56e 
for new No. 4, 58c for new No, 3, oats 
are 28c, and wheat is 63c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $11.97, week be- 
fore $12.25. Chicago—Last week $10.05, 
week before $9.72. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
2 mos Aires sold last 








No. corn at Bue 
week for 37%c, week before 36%4c. 





Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 92 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 97 per 
cent for fat cattle, 49 per cent for sheep 
and 61 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as_they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all season] bias. 



















































HOGS 

i's | ag 

| Zo st © 

| Be} BF) & 

| @o Oe! So 

| $2} S| == 

|} MO} mol OS 
October 12 tO 1B ccccccccceceee 100 86 90 
October 19 to 25 .... «| 107 88 90 
October 26 to Nov. 1. 117 96 $2 
November 2 to §8 ... 110 90 95 
November 9 to 15 ... 124} 102 90 
November 16 to 22 102 82 86 
November 23 to 29 ... oa 75 63 $0 
November 30 to Dec. 6...... 113} 103 92 

CATTLE 
October 12 to 18 ......0.. er ee | 80 7 
October 19 to 25 .... a 81 85 89 
October 26 to Nov. 1. 86 7 88 
November 2to 8 56 60 93 
November 9 to 15 69 74 $3 
November 16 to 22 51 56 94 
November 23 to 29 61 54) 104 
November 30 to Dec. 100 98 97 
October 12 to 18 104} 105 47 
October 19 to 2 111} 137 44 
October 26 to Nov. 1 109} 127 48 
November 2 92} 108 51 
November 9 sé 110} 126 5t 
November 16 to 22 ... 79 84 5t 
November 23 to 29 ... 115} 105; 651 
November 30 to Dec. 141] 168] 49 
LAMBS 

October 12 to 18 . 104| 105 58 
October 19 to 25 . 111} 137 63 
October 26 to Nov. 109| 127 60 
November 2 to 8 ... 92} 108 60 
November 9 to 15 ... 110} 126 5 
November 16 to 22 ... 79 84 6 
November 23 to 29 ... 115} 105 61 
November 30 to Dec. 141} 168 61 





Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets. i 

Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in 
December were 4,618,000 bushels, as com- 
ared with 3,021,000 bushels for the week 
efore and 3,370,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the first 
week in December were 6,000 bushels, as 
compared with 6,000 bushels the week 
before and 11,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the first 
week in December were 60,000 bushels, 
as compared with 110,000 bushels for the 
week before and 9,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the first week in De- 
cemher were 9,840,000 pounds, as 
pared with 8,552,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 17,992,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
first week in December were 8,047,000 
pounds, as compared with 8,878,000 pounds 
the week before and 7,466,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 


PREDICTED CHICAGO HOG RECEIPTS 
DECEMBER 22-27 

Barring unusual price fluctuations, ex- 
traordinary weather, or other unforeseen 
factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 
hog receipts for the ensuing week as 
follows: 

Monday, December 22 .....ccccccseeeee 

Tuesday, December 23 ... 








ecom- 





50,000 
45,000 





Wednesday, December 24 .. wee 25,000 
Thursday, December 25 . -Holiday 
Friday, December 26 ........ ee 30,000 
Saturday, December 27 .....0......0. 11,000 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, 
due in 1958 but callable in 1938, were 
quoted last week at 9114. Four per cent 
bonds are quotable at 89%. 





T. B. ERADICATION LOWERS HOG 
LOSSES 

The slaughter of hogs at the eight lead- 
ing markets shows the percentage of cal- 
easses that are retained, sterilized oT 
condemned for tuberculosis has been 
greatly reduced since the work started in 
1922, according to inforrhation received 
by the Iowa Department of Agriculture, 
from Dr W. T. Spencer, livestock com- 
missioner of the Omaha market. 

In 1922, a total of 16.5 per cent of all 
the hogs killed on these eight markets 
was retained on account of showing eVvi- 
dences of tuberculosis. A complete ¢X- 
amination of these carcasses showed that 
it was necessary to sterilize or condemn 
.56 of 1 per cent of the total carcasses. 
In 1930, only 11.77 per cent of all the car- 
easses were retained, and only .23 of 
per cent were sterilized or condemned. 

The Chicago, Omaha, Sioux City and 
Wisconsin markets showed the greatest 
improvement in the number of retentions 
during this time. All of these markets re- 
ceive hogs from areas where intensivé@ 
work has been done in eradicating tuber- 
culosis in cattle. All eight markets sho¥ 
a material improvement in the percentas® 
of hogs that are condemned or sterilized. 





Farm people who visit Chicago this w!"- 
ter will want to note that the address of 
the Museum of Science and Industry, 
founded by Julius Rosenwald, has bee? 
changed from 300 West Adams street t 
the Hyde Park-Kenwood National Bank 


Building, 1525 East Fifty-third street. 
This museum is collecting a _ lot 3 


material on early agricultural tools 2” 
methods, 
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, WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Dec. 20, 1930 (21) 1965 











SLEEP Y-TIME 


3 STORIES SAVE Labor and Money 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


=. with these handy machines 


When Great-Grandfather 
Swift First Used a 
Chimney 
Of all his feathered friends and neigh- 
bors, there was none whom Peter Rabbit 


enjoyed watching more than Sooty the 
Chimney Swift. There were two very good 



























































McCorRMICK-DEERiNG 
Feed Grinders with re- 
versible double-faced 
grinding plates are ob- 


Grind Wheat for Feed 


HESE days many farmers are 
doing themselves a good turn by 











= sasons why joy , y i in 3 sizes for en- rr : : . 
" Pagers oe oa Bag bo eaek dace — — es grinding wheat and feeding it to live 
* to be having the very best of good times, gine —_ stock. It is highly profitable whenever 
5 and you know it is always a pleasure to a surplus of wheat and shortage of 
10 watch anyone having a good time. The 
i) second reason was titret Sooty was very corn makes wheat the cheaper feed. 
2 ff much a bird of mystery, in spite of the The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
= fact tha eter saw him every day ru ; 
the long summer. To Peter, there was no Miscellaneous Publication No. 26 
87 end of pyle Na yg cf Lee on In states that a pound of cracked 
89 the first place, he hardly looked like a . 
83 bird at all. His tail was so short that it wheat equals a pound of corn in 
3 was hardly worth calling a tail. His neck all-purpose feeding value. It goes 
> was so short that his head seemed a part 
04 of his body. And then, in all the time he on to say that wheat should be 
97 had known him, Peter never had seen crushed or coarsely ground for 
: Sooty still for a single instant. He was live stock, and rather 
always in the air; at least, he always was : 
47 when Peter saw him. Sometimes Peter INDOORS and OUT the McCormick, finely ground for dairy 
44 used to wonder if Sooty slept in the air Deering Engine is one of the most use- cows. It should be used 
fe as Ducks sleep on the water. | ful machines on the farm. Made in 7 h h , 
Bt Then one evening just at dusk, Peter 1%, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. sizes. with other elements to 
51 happened to be over in the Old Orchard, make a balanced ration. 
ol close by Farmer Brown's house, and he 
49 saw something that puzzled him more Write for our special circular covering 
than ever. He saw Sooty right above the RMICK the fe di l f oat 
chimney ‘armer Brown's house. It | -DEERING eding values of whea 
59 chimney on Farmer Br ywn's house. It McCO 
ve seemed to Peter as if something had hap- 
4 pened to Sooty. He beat his wings in a Corn Shellers 
60 queer way, but instead of flying on, he i i , 
oe dr a ceenicn tie hat talk on mace A McCormick-Deering Corn Sheller HE saving in time and labor, the economy, and the con- 
61 ola yay RB cA ac ghaey dane ill ble you to shell corn for venience of being able to grind your own feed and shell your 
61 chimney! Peter waited a long time, but wil ena y : : : 
- Booty didn't B -.gark — eg seed, feed, or market at low cost. own corn whenever you want to, more than justifies owning a 
’ eter we 0 rith eelin ; 2 ‘ a = . J 
never again would see Sooty. Built strong to give long service. McCormick-Deering Feed Grinder, Corn Sheller, and Engine. 
d. Pomed... poole Legge yy — The line includes shellers for hand, The small investment required to put these machines to work 
and seemingly having just as good a time engine, or tractor power, on your farm is offset many times over by the many advantages 
m as ever, It was then Peter's curiosity ffer the year around, and by the savings they e 
m would no longer be denied. He headed they o y , y g y effect. 





straight for the Smiling Pool, to consult Examine the models the McCormick-Deering dealer has 


rst Grandfather Frog. ‘He'll know all about : . ; : 

as Sooty if anybody does,” thought Peter, on display. Ask him to point out the exclusive features, quote 

eek and hurried as fast as he could, lipperty, : 

roe lipperty, lip. Grandfather Frog was in prices, and demonstrate for you. 

aie his usual place on his big green lily-pad. . s 

mt One glance told Peter that Grandfather Write for illustrated folders and read all about the I 

the Frog was in the best of humor : : 

i 8 ° s of these money-saving m n 
“Grandfather Frog," cried Peter, before many feature these y-saving machines 


he was fairly on the bank of the Smiling 
Pool. “I saw something queer last night, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 





De- and you are the only one I know of who is 

Nae can tell me what it meant, because you 606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Illinois 
ame are the only one I know who knows all (Incorporated) 

the about everything.” Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenpart, Des Moines, 
sone Grandfather Frog smiled. It was a Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, Iowa; and 

aa great, big, broad smile. It pleased him at 90 other points in the United States 


to have Peter say that he knew every- 


thing. “Chug-a-rum! You flatter me, 
PTS Peter! I don’t know everything. Nobody 

does," said he. ‘But if I happen to know € a 
exe what you want to know, I'll be glad to 





























seen tell you. Now what is it that is on your e 
cS a Feed Grind E s Corn Shell 
, as Peter at once plunged into his story. ee rin ers @ nn e @ rn e ers 
a He told Grandfather Frog how much he 
00 enjoyed watching Sooty fly and how little 
ho. eae 
00 he knew about Sooty. He wound up by 
ay telling how he had seen Sooty fall down - - 
0 © thi a a > - surprise . 
00 that chimney, and how surprised he hed Tiiitlinem Olitiels rning | 
en see sooty abot le nex aay as 
well and happy as ever. He called Sooty Ta mn kK Heate r 


a Swallow, for that is what Peter thought 
that Sooty was. He always had thought 


























that } ul . ; i | 
lat he was a Swallow. 
When Peter had finished, Grandfather et i Oo our u Ss! 
Frog chuckled—a long, deep chuckle. 
IG “ery would you say, Peter,” said he, “if 
old you that Sooty isn’t a member of 
ad the Swallow family at all?” Keep Your Farm Up-To-Date and 
ake “I'd believe you,” replied Peter, very 
5 Promptly, “but I never again would dare M L M D i 
Be. _— what family aenoue belonged to aKe oney oIng lt 
Tom his looks.” ' 
“Well, Sooty: isn’t a Swallow at all,” When you cull your flock in the fall, you keep the fowls that 
Said old Grandfather Frog. slowly. “He on of kerosene. No sparks, ashes will make you money through the winter and SELL the ones | 
is a Swift, which is another family alto- a rieting, chamber entirely pment that won’t. How about your farm? Why not cull it over 
- gt tly ag he didn’t fail down | | Pater! Ove for itself repeatedly. NOW and find how much of your equipment you actually need | 
f all imney. No, sir, he didn’t fall down and how much is going to waste. You may have a corn-sheller, 
rkets that chimney. He flew down, and he did EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 1] d ; : 
pei it because he lives there. Now listen, and nen-Abae. pen denaie a tractor, a gang plow, a thousand and one things that you are 
ar Pill tell you a story.’ a peony why pe not using that would be worth real money to some other farmer. 
that Peter needed no second invitation. A r Money in the bank is better than machinery rusting on the lot. 
jemn Story from Grandfather Frog is always Let OUR READERS’ MARKET find a buyer for you. 
sses. one of Peter Rabbit's greatest treats, as | 
ar- you know. Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead goes into the homes 
f (Concluded next week) of a quarter of a million farmers. Nine out of ten of all Iowa i 
farmers are reading this magazine every week. When they 
> are interested in farm machinery they turn to OUR READERS’ 


tion $s 






































FARM CORRESPONDENCE MARKET to find what is being offered. Give them a chance 
rs Tee Lone wiktik suse . palaces: to pay you cash for the things that you no longer need! Use 
sive peng inter evenings are approachi ’ ° rs A on 
ae and farmers may profitably use their | Now tethetimeto buy Fence, Stee! Poste, Gates, Barb the order blank in the classified section TODA ! Be sure to 
ee Spare time in home study of subjects de- Frices lowert fa years Ail Copp on oe. read the Rates and Information first. Then send your ad and 
ntage Mr @ to be of practical value to them. Fence, 99 92/100 per cent Pure Fine Galvan- check to 
lized. “cg pea een aE eee ‘ ire. Shon t delay. write today for Catalog! 
newt tt charge of the correspondence de- ee KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 296 Munole, ine. af 
. win ~ Ment at the North Dakota Agricul- | ¥ = Classified Department 
an = Coollege, Fargo, N. D. , = 
atrd 1eSe home study courses are free ex- +k nan oe W CES’ ND 
ustry : 
pees ~ ai for postage and paper used, and ALLA FARMER A 
umeog - . z 
ret to raphing. Each course is super- A ERING Ow O ESTE 
Bank il a by members of the school faculty. LEA RN AUCTIONE Sth. Small | A H M AD 
treet. hy opplonananae reading material is | tuition. Write for catalog. Leading auctioneers for 
ot of ut free of charge, and when the course | instructors. 
s and : sracd. 8 certificate of «smpletion i8 | p “Gr, Pree Roy @. Johnston, View Pres 
Warded for satisfactory work. Armour Bivd. at Main St, Kansas City, Mo. | L 





























Rates and Information 


The classitied efvertising rate is 15c¢ a mond. 


a itiel and sign as a ‘word. 
your name and address as part of the ad. 
aa, is counted as three words. 


50 both count as one word. C. 
counts at three_words. F. 


* , ten days ahead of the issue 
Send full remittance with 

If you bave not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. 
One should be your banker and 
other some_responsible business 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 
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___ COMMISSION HOUSES __ 


EXTRA PREMIUM ON 1% A 
Premiums on all live poultry. 
ers in handling country dres ssed 





ean handle same to 
itisfaction ity in prices 3 


k GRIDLEY, MAXON & CO. FOR RELIABLE 


prices for live and 


CHIC AGO, BI TCHERS PAC KINC : 
N Commission a specialty. 








Highe t Sanaa prices pai id 
inf ormation and tags 




















r PRICES For POU if TRY ANDY VE Al. 
re | 





__ WANT TO BUY 








is feos AND PET STOCK _ 
~~ BIRDS AND SUPPLIES Ss 
TANARIPS—GUARANTEED 








moO BETTS PUPPIES 
s Pi i : 


~ EDUCATIONAL 


E AN ACC NONEER 
é i? 











LE AT N AIRC RAPT 


EDUCATIONAL 


FARM LANDS _ 





MEN WANTED—GOOD PAY JOBS AVAILA- 
ble for well-trained airplane mechanics, pilots and 

auto mechanics. We train you for jobs. Wonderful 

op note ag Write for details today. Lincoln Air- 
ane Auto School, 2546 Automotive Bldg., 

— Neb 

AU by TIONEERING LEARNED QUICKLY. areas 

$10-$100 day. Col. Mason, Union, Iowa 


HELP WANTED 


FARM SEED SALESMEN GET BIG PAY, 
Thoren earns $34.94 in one day. No investment 


or experience required. We pay freight—furnish the 




















bags. Sun-Field Seed Service, 1929 West 43 8t., 
Chicago, ‘ 
AGENTS 

MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING FOOD PROD- 

ucts, prize motor - tractor oils—paints. Sure 
repeat orders. yrite for free sample case. Loverin 
& Browne, 1619-H So. State, Chicago 
ate MALE ae oe 
WANTED—MIDDLE AGED RELIABLE MAR- 


ried farm_hand for the winter; send satisfactory 














references. Permanent position in_view for a man 
with ability and experience. Ray Haman, Laurens, 
Iowa 
SALESMEN 
STILL HAVE SOME OPEN) TERRITORY FOR 
man with car who is willing to work Write 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, 
owa, Dept ” 
FARM WORK WANTED. AGE 30, MARRIED, 
experiences References. Leonard Wade, Ful- 
ton, Mo. 
IOWA—IOWA FARMS FOR EXCHANGE—THE 
Maynes Exchange Co., Inc., is middlewest head- 


quarters for exchanges of all descriptions. We have 








specialized in exchanges for the past 10 years, and 
have an enviable record for satisfying both parties 
to the transaction If you have a farm or ranch, 
a business, an income property in a large or small 
town, unimproved cheap land, property of anv de 
scription, and want to trade it for something you 
can use to better advantage, write us. The National 
Real Estate Journal quotes a prominent loan man 
as saying, ‘‘T value of a farm is the capitalized 
value of its aeuminne capacity over a term of average 
years, over a period of average farm prices, under 
the management of an average farmer Based on 
the above valuation, the following farms are really 
bargain 80 acres, 3 miles northwest of Missouri 
Valley Iowa, level land 309 acres level land, 
good buildings, Howard county, Iowa. 640 acres, 2 
fine sets of buildings, 15 miles north of Sioux City; 


just rented for $ 


10 cash for pasture and small grain 
and one-half of the : 


corn delivered to elk 











acres, 25 miles southeast ot Carroll, Guthrie ex 

Iowa; new buildings; rented same as above 
acres, stock farm, near Keokuk, Tow 2 
buildings. 420 acres, well improved, 3 1 

east of Onawa, lowa 320 acres, well improved ) 
miles southe of Onaw Towa Have eral good 
buildings in Omaha for farms and r Will 
exchange any of the above for smaller perties of 
ny scription, pr ding some cash wi ti ac npany 
the smaller property We have ral taro 
in Saunders county if small farms 
Maynes Exchange (< World-Herald 





Building, Oma} —— be 

IOWA, MISSOURI ‘A AND “SOUTH 
ern Minesota foreclo farms at cost for sal 

by bank Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La 

Salle Street een ian 

IDAHO--YOU_CAN MAKE MONEY FARMING 
in Idaho Cc , mate and soil produce abundant 

yields o floods, drouths or cyclones No crop 


failures here Irrigated and non-irrigated farm lands 


obtainable at low price Write Idaho Chamber of 
Commerce, Boise, Idaho, for Booklet 5-D 
COLORADO—IRRIGATED AND DRY FARM- 
ing lands in organ county, Colorado -The 
Sugar Bowl « America”’ for sale casy terms 
These lands are most productive For descriptive 
folder write Val Kuska olonization Agent, Bur 
lington Route, Room SOR, Omaha 
WISCONSIN—FOR RENT FOR ‘ASH—300 
acre Grant county stock and aaice farm, good 
location, good buildings. Chas. W O'Neill, Bridge 
port, Wis 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA—-WHERE 
farmers are prosperous. Crops growing year round 
Land priced low Write free booklet Dept. 12, 
Stanislaus County Development Board (County 


Chamber Commerce Modesto, Calif 


THIS FARM EARNS GOOD LIVING. 106 
acres with 80 we tillage for corn, clover, 


otatoes, Geirying. etc.; 2 brooks, valuable wood- 
and, 2 acres be fruit trees; Bo stream, 


chance for lake; 8-room” pause, hip-roof barn, other 
buildings, insured $3,60 Aged owner’s price 
$4,000 and quick buyer a auto truck, horse, 3 
a sow, poultry, implements free; $1,500 down; 
page 117 Strout’s catalog 1,000 eee, 

Rtrout Agency, 7-ET South Dearborn St., Chicago, 





RAISE FRUITS AND BERRIES IN FAMOUS 
Ozark region of southern Missouri and northern 


Arkansas. Thousands of carloads of fruit being 
shipped annually. Ideal eyrins, conditions, grav- 
elly soil, abundant rain mild winters, early 
spring assure excellent returns. Exceptional market- 
ing conditions. Good poultry, dairying and general 
farming section. Pure spri water, healthful cli- 
mate. Address C. Miche elson, Colonization De- 
armen, Frisco Railroad, 593 Frisco Building, St. 
Auis, 





FARM BARGAINS. WELL MANAGED. FARMS 

for sale in Iowa, Nebraska and eastern Colorado. 
Fully described in our new sectional catalogs. Many 
high class properties. All under our management. 
Write for particulars, naming location preferred. 
Farmers National Company, 1708 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Neb 








VALUABLE FARMS, CHEAP NEW LAND OR 
improved farms, rich soil, low taxes, low cost 
production. Any sized farm for any kind of _farm- 
ing in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idabo, 
Washington, Oregon. Write for free boo E. C. 
weedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn 
BARGAIN DAIRY FARM LIST AND. HIGH- 


Murray’s Land Office. 


__way_ map. 3} 
LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE 
ANGUS SHOW. YEARLING oe 


Wadena, Minn. 





FOR SALE- 


Royally bred No Earl Marshall blood. 
other good bulls and bred heifers. A. G. Messer, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. ae 
SCOTCH. POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE FOR 
sale Excellent breeding. Good individual’. 


— aol 
COWS AND 
Towa. 


BULLS. W. B. 


dress Chas. Fichhorn Estate, Atlantic, 

POLLED HE BEPORDS BULLS 
heifers Geo. Toss & Son, Ross, 

RED POLLED CHOICE YOUNG 
Danforth, Little Cedar, Iowa 


DAIRY CATTLE 


BULL WHOSE~ 
gallons per day in 
Write Guy Skinner, 


13. MO. HOLSTEIN 

milking over 10 
Price 
G 


(pam 18 
C 


very reasonable Gandia 





DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE | 
BATES DUAL PURPOSE SHORTHORN BULLS. 
nF 


rier, Indianola, Towa. 


SWINE 
N MEAT HAMPSHIRES 

Used by most successful feeders 
pers, rustlers, prolific mothers 
litter of any breed Get free de 
and names of nearby reliable breeders 
for 6 mo, special subscription to The 
Herdsman, official publication The 
Swine Record Assn., 936 Commerc 
Oy 











MOST PROFIT. 

Market top- 
most pork per 
eriptive booklet 
Send 25c 
American 
Hampshire 
ial Bank, Peoria, 





SPOTTED POL AND Cc HIN AG i TS BRED FOR 





March and terd, immuned 
Farmers pr ce, V ista, Towa. _ oh 
BERKSHIRE SERVICEABLE ites E $20 

tegistered Guaranteed Fred uttrell, Paris, 


Me 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS SP ain AND FALL, IM- 
muned. Bert Detwiler, Ma lo 





CHESTER WHITE BOARS, ews ONES7 ROB- 
ert Oamek, Honey Creek, Towa. Mt 
—e HORSES 2 
FOR SALF SOR REL BELGIAN ~ STALLIONS 
with white anes and tails. L Faeth, Fort 
Madiso n, Towa, “R 3. 
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R READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 











Dogs Gone! 


..- Sold Through 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Home- 
stead Want Ads. 


Steen Brothers, of Elkader, 
fifteen-word advertiseme nt. 





This advertising cost 
, they wrote us as follows: 
tainly pleased with the results of advertising in 

Have sold all of our surplus stock 
of dogs and are still getting inquiries.** are 
pleased to hear that these gentlemen 
tained such good peaulys ,through our paper. 


Dott ae 


about the results that. 
your advertising in W 


mighty good place to sell dogs. 
like to see as many good firms as possible 
. It is also a good place to sell 
Poultry, livestock, or anything that you do 
not need yourself that would be valuable 
hy not look around 
and see what you would like to change for 
is an order pool * = 
page for you to write your ad o 
to rend she Rates and 


S32 pes Ise 


8 











-MSCHLLANEOUS 








annual gross over $100,000, 








: clover and timot! y m xed. 


KODAK FINISHING 

















“RADIO REPAIRING 














MISCELLANEOUS 


RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
mailed in plain wrapper, postpaid by us. Write 

for mail order catalog, saving 50 per cent. Dept. 

T, Novelty Rubber, 11 Chatham S&t., Hamilton, 

Ontario. 

200 AUCTION 
American Auction 





SAYINGS, $1. JOKER, $1 
School, Kansas City. 





Use This Order Blank Now! 








Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 


paper. 


Address 


Rates at top of page. 





TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 


Remittance of &............ Se 
PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO 





(Count as part of ad) 


(Count as part of 


Minimum charge, $1.50. 


iustdeneinededbouswicnesieveoae times in your 


is enclosed. 
AVOID MISTAKES 


ad) 

















“Order ‘trom this adve rtisement. 





FARM. MACHINERY 


4 d » ROLLER BEARING, 
MeChrmick-Deering H-¢ $ ; 


gor erned tractor plow, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


AL) aS APPLYING 








BABY CHICKS _ 


CHICK PRICES CU 2 
for spring sh ipme nt 





























{Additional eae ea Ads on Next Page) 
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BIG _ DISCOUNT —— PETERS-CERTIFIED 

chicks for —., laced now—delivery any time 
after February 1. = terms—only Re ny oo 
required with ane 
on date wanted. 
people in your vicinity report raising 30 to 100 per 


cent of these unusual chicks to maturity——strong, 
well develo; pe Ay cent laying at 4% 
to 5 months—fl as high as 175 to 


200 per_ hen oa: oe ich means real winter 
laying. If they — fe *. you can, too. Results 
ee ie gctical we. we ke: 
octed c = uu 7 ers such as 
Bee : PSO their 14 years of skillful breed- 
ing has - these exceptional results. On 
our 120 acre ser ennres ing Farm we 
raise trapnest- stogk to build up our flocks. 
Pedigree work ine! nudes checked results on livability 
chicks as well as flock average laying. For 
eventh year Peters-Certified chicks are sent with a 
eal guarantee to live covering first two weeks, 
sses first to seventh day, replaced free; seventh 
» tenth day, half price; tenth to fourteenth day, 
co-thirds original me Here is protection that 
costs You nothing. hese chicks are not expensive. 
Prices vary slightly on different guaranteed stand- 
ards of egg-laying. Only dependable laying strains 
that you are assured of raising pay these days. Pro- 
tect your investment. Insure your success with 
chicks of real breeding. White Leghorns; Reds: Buff, 
Barred and White Rocks; White Wyandottes; Buff 
at d White Orpingtons. Write at once for catalog 
ii special discount prices. Mention breed interest- 
af in and we will —! a sp ay bulletin_on that 
breed, no ne dust ied Poultry Breeders’ 
A one st Mites eee: Farm, Box 251, 
Newton, 
SPEC riE “ORFER ON BROILER CHICKS. ODD 
lots of left-overs in heavy or light breeds from 
Peters-Certified flocks—all healthy, heavy-laying 
strains. Positively not eulls, but first quality, 
igorous left-over chicks. Will feather evehly 
grow rapidly, making you the most profit as 
ie broilers or a heavy laying flock. Ordered be- 
February. 1—-<lelivery any time——assorted, $9 
$100, $81 per 1,000. All heavies, $10.80 
er 100, $99 per 1,000. Catalog and prices on 
‘ertified Chicks free. Peters Poultry Farm, 
7, Newton, Iowa. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. SAVE AS MUCH AS 15 
per cent on your chicks by ordering now. Al 
ading breeds. Proven 200-300 egg Prof. King 
n. Flocks bred and mated 11 years to produce 
growth, early maturity, big year ‘round egge- 
ection, size and health, and to assure your 
fi A. P. A. certified. Tested for livability. 
ted chicks for those who want to eliminate ab- 
lv all risk. Sensational low early order prices. 
ul new free catalog. Write today and save! 
hick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Towa. 
‘ECIALTY BREEDERS OF TE “LEADING 
varieties——the cream of fowa’s poultry. The small 
units of this organization assure you a quality of 
the very highest A remarkable breeding program 
« 
€ 


de a 
























Wi ALPIIIAS 





 high-production exhibition stock. Big discounts 
baby chick orders placed now. Unusual baby 
Write for large free baby chick 
catalog W-2. Mrs. Edwin ag = Secy. Iowa Mas- 
ter Bi ers, Inc., Sioux City, Iowa. 
BIG LUSKY CHICKS FOR 1931. ONLY 7c 
up. = discounts on early orders. Guaranteed 
to ive, asy terms. 200-300 egg strains. Supe 
rior certified. Catalog free. Superior Hatchery, Box 
8-42, Windsor, Mo. 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 

governing any transaction between buyer and seller 
who might advertise in these columns, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects acivertisers and 
buyers to ollowing agreement. 
Where mature poultry is purchased on mail repre- 
sentations, without inspection, the seller upon re- 
ceipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar- 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prop- 
erly fed and wate and returned immediately to 
the —. . shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, purer paying them the other way. 
Upon wie "of the returned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 


chick guarantee. 





























given &@ ope or two days’ rest and then teturned. 
i is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern al! deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 


| notify buyers of them before. fill orders. 


SELECTED “PURERRED "AN 
C. White 


€ $1 each. 
$1.50 each. White on 
eact White Leghorn cock 
hate i from Murray’s pen 1 
Purebred Light Brahma cockerels 
Lake ‘Vermilion, 8. D. 
COE KE RELS FOR SALE ALL 
Prices $1. 25 and up. 


















VARIETIES 
Satisfaction guarant eed. 
J H. Ramseyer & Sons, O. kaloosa Towa a Bo 








LIGHT BRAHMAS c 
~BRAHMA COCKERELS WITH IOWA 
’ shery inspected bands, $38. Lester Woodard, 
Webster City, Towa we iz ; int 
(GE TYPE_LIGHT BRAHMA COCKERELS, 
Andrew Laubenthal, Rodman, Iowa. 
___BLACK JERSEY GIANTS = E 
FOR SALE—JERSEY BLACK GIANT COCK- 
_erels, $3, Frank J. Huegerich, R. 2, Carroll, Ia. 
FARLY BLACK JERSEY GIANT COCKERELS, 
$2 0, M Mrs. Matt. Gardner, Audubon, Ic wa 
BI Ac K JERSEY GIANT COCKERELS, 
rs. George Hays, Thompson, Iowa 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS _ 


Li 7HT T 
































COCKEREI FROM CHICAGO COLISEUM 
__\“inners, Reasonable, Fred Kuntz, Martelle, Ia. 
WHITE GIANT COCKERELS, $4, $5 EACH. 
< Sh lav_ Tomek, Bruno, Neb. __ cats 
= _____WHITE CANGSHANS __ Sa peers 
WHITE LAN ?SHAN COCKERELS FROM 





, orize winning ste wk, $2. Mrs. Lizzie Krekel, 
Bur ngton, Iowa, Rout e 2. TI 


___—s~s~SCBROWN_-LEGHORNS~ mE, 
8 ¢. BROWN LEGHORN  PULLETS AND 











$1 each. Accreditel. Mrs. Henry 
La 1. Fenton, Iowa. _ , 
CHOICE ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN 
I rels, $1 “h, Mrs. John Harrington, Vail 





____ BUFF LEGHORNS 
"AMSEYER MASTER MATED BUFF LEG- 
cockerels, ¥ leveloped, $1 each, $11 
John Blanke, Taintor, Iowa : ies 
LAYING STRAIN S.C. BUFF LEGHORN COCK- 
a _ $1. Fred Getting. Rock Rapids Towa. 
n be WHITE LEGHORNS La 
PROF, KING'S CERTIFIED (A. P. A.) BIG- 
type White Leghorns now at early order savings! 
1 as 15 per cent. Proven 200-300 egg 
Str Chicks tested for livability Started 
. f you desire. Attractive free catalog 
for your copy and our sensational early offer. 
a Chick Hatchery, Dept , Iowa. 
WILLIAMSON'S 8S. C.. WH LEGHORNS 
Hanson, 




















y 


win the blue for you also Tancred, 





E & rains. Extra large zs, records up to 
od Write wants. H. E. Wiliam on, Dubuque 
TOM BARRON WHITE. LEGHORN_ COCKER- 


. 


a:$ April hatch, by pedigreed sires, $1.25 each; 
$i2 per dozen. Very choice. S. B. Hudson & Son, 
Kno le, Iowa. . eed 
CHOICE TOM BARRON COG ‘KE RELS, CULLED 

and banded with state hatchery bands by state 
fuller, $1.50 each. France Ww arner, Goldfield, Ta. 
FERRIS BEST STRAIN WHITE LEGHORN 
. Cockerels, large and good, $1 each. C. A. Pren- 
Nee, Sac City, Iowa. 

UFF MINORCAS 
BUFF MINORCA COCKERELS, 
br like heavies, lay like WLeghorns, highly 
bred. NY ¥m. Runchey, West Bend, Iowa. _ 














GOT DE TU 









SS 
— BUFF ORPI 





NGTON PULLETS, MARCH 
Towa. hed, $1.25. Paul Bouslog, South English, 
GOOD RFF ORPINGTON COCKEREIS, $2 

each, Mrs, Phil Maguire, Greene, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 


PROF. KING’S CERTIFIED (A. P. A.) BUFF 
rpingtons now at great savings simply by plac- 
ing your order early. Big-type birds. Bred = 
mated health, size and good_ egg-pr 
duction. Our started chicks will please. Write for 
free catalog now and sensational early offer. lowa 
Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Iowa. 
BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS FROM PF- 
ters Certified chicks, $2 each. Mrs. A. H. 








3 





Klahn, Wheatland, | Towa. 

ACCREDITED BUFF ORPINGTON COCKER- 
els. Show champions. $2.50 each. Horace 

Evans, Waukon, TowWa. 


BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS FROM AC- 
A ag A flock, $2 each. Roy Dobdricka, Suther- 














land, 
_WHITE O ‘ORPINGTONS ee aah a 
IOWA ACCREDITED FLOCK COCKERELS, 
$2.50, $3, $85. Show birds, pullets. Fred 


Knop, Charter Oak, Towa. 


FOR SALE—CHOICE WHITE 
cockerels, $2 each. Sam Smith, 


ORPINGTON 
els, $ = Dolliver, Iowa. 
LARGE WHITE ORPINGTON COOKERELS, $2 
each. Roy Puttmann, Kingsley, Iowa. 
RHODE IND REDS 


TOMPKINS SINGLE COMB REDS, BIG-BONED, 














vigorous, dark red cockerels, $2 up. R. Porter, 
Monticello, Towa. a 
PETERS CERTIFIED GLE COMB RED 
cockerels, 75, $ sO” ox G. Hoffman, R. 2, 


Waterloo, towa 
BIG PU REBRED 
cockerels, 81 
tionville, Towa. REI Tae 4 al le 
CHOICE R. C. RED COPKERELS, $2 BACH. 

Express paid on 6 or more. Alfred Marquardt, 
De Soto, Iowa Rar wet a a 
SINGLE COMB DARK RED COCKERELS, C. O. 

D. _$2. Mrs. Geo T ippold. Jr., Avoca, Towa. 
VIGOROUS ROSE COMB RED COCKERELS, 
_$2. David_ Welle, Newton, Towa. 2 
____— RUGOE ISLAND WHITES cer 
R. ¢. R. I. WHITE COCKERELS, 82 IF TAKEN 
__ Soon. Mrs. Melvin Whetstine, Wellman, _ Towa. 
BARRED ROCKS 








RED 


“ROSE COMB DARK 
F. 3, Correc- 


Bruene, R. 








RINGLET BARRED ROCKS, D ARK MATING. 
Big, healthy, fancy coekerels, $¢ , $3. Mrs. 
A. ©. Maple, Valley Junction, Iov 





ARISTOCRAT DARK 
erels from 200 


BARRED ROCK COCK 
eggers, $2 up. Mrs. A. E 


Eschen, Lamont, Iowa a” 
LARGE, HE AVY, o BONED “DARK BARRED 
Rock cockerels, . Oscar Miller, Rock Val- 

ley, *, Towa. wx 
i ete, *S, ‘BUFF ROCKS | a ae 
BI Jay ROC K COCKER ELS, FIRST GRADE 
ne Seeond grade, $2. Mrs. Lillian Moore, 





pe Ly, Mee 


BUFF ROCK COCKERELS, GOOD SIZE, TYPE, 
color. ». F. Morris. New Providence, Lowa. 
EXCEL LE NT 


RUFF ROCK COCKERELS, $3. 
__Mrs._ Ha 


y_Lauer, Mt. Union, Iowa 
a Ge _._ WHITE ROCKS _ 
PROF. KING’S CERTIFIED (A. P. J 
Rocks at big discounts for early order. 
Heavy egg laying strain. Personally bred and mated 
by Prof. King. Chicks tested for livability. Started 
chicks for those wh o want to eliminate all gamble. 
Write immediately for free catalog and sensational 
early offer. Iowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa 
City, Iowa 
WHITE ROCK COE KERELS, A PA. AC- 
__ credited, grade A. PD. T Danielsen, Di xon, Towa. 
_ COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES 
CHOICE ; gor UMBLIAN WY ANDOTTE 
els, $1.7! Mrs. Hugo Deike 





) WHITE 
Big-type 














COCKER 
lainfield, Towa. 


“GOLDEN WYANDOTTES 





GOLDEN WYANDOTTE Coc KERELS, ~ FAIR 
__Winners, $2. L. Paddock, Spence Towa 

_ SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 

- COMB SILVER “LACED “WY ANDOTTE 





cockerels, $1.50. B 


: Leavens, Shell Roek, Towa 

___WHITE WYANDOTTES 

DORCAS WHITE. WYANDOTTE 
os 








REGAL COCK 








erels, Martin tra om trapnested stock 
March hat Write f al low price rE. G 
Matthys, Elgin, lowa 
WHITE wy ANDOT? ES, COCKER 
Is, cockbird Winr T penned 
shack $2 and up. Mrs 1, Ia 





GEESE 


MAMMOTH ; rov LOUSE 





G a i r cr 
e ‘bree is. Mrs 

don, 

FOR —OUR OLD WHITE a 
gee nders, $4 each. Won ane 

ond at nty fair 5 years. Mrs F "Bt ol- 


ley, Spencer, Iowa : ae, 
130 WHITE EMBDEN GEESE L 


bred prize winning stock, w - ghin 





OM {PU RE- 
$4 





either sex; trio, $10. Mr Fre Hi ‘La iren 
Iowa 
LARGE UNG TOULOUSE GEESE, $2.50; 





ganders . St andard bred 

Wm. Jens sen, Everly, Iowa — ba 

MAMMOTH TOULOUSE, GEESE AND GAN- 
ders from 2% tb. stock, $4 each. Jesse Dougher- 

I EIS PAR 

LARGE _ PUREBRED WHITE EMBDEN GEESE, 
$3. Frances Herman, Sigourney, Iowa 


LARGE ,_ $3.50; GANDERS, 
$4. 3 I 


Heavy layers. Mrs 








TOUL OU SE G EES 
gen Stoltenberg 
je TURKEYS as pices 
BOURBON RED TURKEYS, OLD TOMS, $8: 
young toms, $6; hens, $4. Oscar Frandle, Buf- 
falo or, Towa 
MAMMOTH e.. HITE HOLLAND 
Healthy st Alice Meredith, I sport, 
BO RBON RE D TURKEYS. TOM, $6; HEN, 
__$4. Wayne Puffett, Fayette, Iowa. 
REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
all your poultry for identification in case of 
theft. T attoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for eact List of marker owners is 
filed with ts and others 
I ink for 100 
50. Send all 











) TOMS, $8. 
Bentonsport, Ta. 





















*riee 


birds, $2: 











cacears au =—Dey partment, w — aa 
armer tead 1 |. Des Moines, — 
SEEDS ‘AND NURSERY ’ STOCK 


Ea ag _ CLOVER 
CLOVER, $13.80 PER BU HOME 


double recleaned; guaranteed to comply 


~ GROWN, 


State seed 


law; sweet clover scarified, $4.50; unhulled, $2.10; 
new timothy, § hardy half Grimm’ alfalfa, 
$10.50; state ce ei Grimm, $16.80 All guar- 





anteed and sacked 
Write for 
4 


(ther farm seeds at low prices, 

samples and circular matter. Frank Sinn, 

Sox 40 ( nda, lowa 

CLOVER SEED, MEDIUM REP, REC I. E ANED 
Buy while prices are low; $14 a bu., sack 

free. Martin Huber, Blakesburg Iowa. 


SEED CORN << Oe 








SEED CORN—KRUG'S YELLOW VICTOR, 
1930 crop, s le ear tested, 98 per cent or 
better, 5 d raded, bags free, $5 per bu 





Houser Bros > _ Polk City, Towa 
ETCHING TOOLS 
If you would etch your name on iron 
tools, melt’a little beeswax or hard tallow 
and lay it on the iron at the place intend- 
ed to be marked. After the wax or tallow 
cools, take an awl or. sharp piece of iron 
and write your name init. Then pour a 
little nitric acid in the marks made by 
the piece of iron. Allow it to remain a 
few minutes and then wipe it off. Your 
name will remain indelibly etched. Do 
not allow any of the acid to come in con- 
tact with your clothes or hands.—Joe 
Glade. 








a 

















Along the Path to 4-H Fame 


(Continued from page 11) 


room, where the fire crackled merrily in 
the fireplace, a kitchen equipped with 
every possible kind of modern conven- 
ience, a cozy dining-room and three 
roomy bedrooms. It would take too long 
to tell you all about the house, but the 
furnishings were so simple that I'm sure 
each club girl came home with a vivid 
mental picture of the subdued conven- 
tionally designed wall-paper, the lovely 
hooked rug, the colonial maple furniture, 
the simple ruffled curtains and the pleas- 


ant homey atmosphere that new homes 
seldom have. 
During the breakfast for the state 


Four-H leaders, Mr. Farley, the New 
England director of Four-H extension 
work, who had charge of a part of the 








Four-H program for broadcasting, asked 
for volunteer music for the noon pro- 
gram to be held that day. It was inter- 
esting to me to see the ease with which 
these Four-H broadcasting programs were 
earried out. Club memb seem to take 
broadcasting as a matter of course. Four 
Iowa girls, Betty Prchaad of Bremer 
county: Marian Syndergaard, of Grundy 
county; Ruth Stoakes, of Tama county, 
and Maxine Long, of Saxe county, volun- 


teered to fill in the gap The girls had 
no time to practice with the piano or with 
the orchestra that played for the pro- 
gram.-Despite this fact, lowa had reason 
to be proud of the lovely way in which 
they gave the quartet arrangement of 
Fannie Buchanan's “Dreaming.” I had 
supposed that the girls would be nervous. 
The microphone, however, seemed to hold 
no terrors for these Four-H-ers, 

The national contest that caused per- 
haps the most comment during the week 
was the Style Show—not so much because 
of the keenness of competition, altho 
there was plenty, but because of the un- 
usual award that was to be given to the 
winner. Viola Marsh, an eighteen-year- 
old girl of South Dakota, was named win- 
ner of the contest from a group of thirty- 
two contestants, Her tailored green wool 
homespun dress, with a matching hat and 
} made herself, made a love- 





ly ensemble The complete outfit cost 
$22.25 The award is a trip to Europe, 
give the Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pan 

One Four-H girl who won the fame but 


missed the fun of the Four-H Congres 
was Ruby Richardson, of Indiar Ruby 
is one of the two Four-H Club members 
to receive the Lipton trophy, awarded 
annually to one cl ind one club girl 
for outstanding Ruby had 
to stay home and entertain the measles— 
a tragic climax, wasn't it, to her eight- 
year Four-H record? Ruby is nineteen 
years old, a freshman at Purdue Univer- 
sity, and has completed during her eight 
years as a club girl, eighteen projects, in- 
cluding clothing, canning, food prepara- 
tion and junior leadership. Her total 


ub boy 
achievement 








earnings during her Four-H Club years 
have amounted to $705. 
“TI don’t know whether I like seeing 


places or meeting people most,” one 
Four-H girl said. Each time that I at- 
tend the congress I feel the same way. 
It’s difficult to decide which is most in- 


teresting—meeting the Four-H groups 
from other states, getting ax quainte -d with 
them and swapping ideas, or seeing all of 
the different places of interest. There 


was such an array of places to go—tour- 
ing the manufacturing plants, seeing the 
Art Institute, the Field Museum and the 


Adler Planetarium, visiting the Model 
Farm, eating at the mail order houses, 
and attending the lovely banquets—an 
endless list. 

During the entire week, one was always 
remembering that there were fourteen 
hundred representatives with whom to be- 
come acquainted. How memory books 
did fly around, getting names, addresses 
and ideas! I overheard an Indiana group 
of girls mimicking the soft drawl of the 
southerners, and a group of southern girls 
asking our girls if lowa was pronounced 
“T-o-way.” 

It was indeed a strenuous week, but so 
chock-full of worth-while experiences and 
contacts that each Four-H-er who at- 
tended could well count it the “Four-H 
pot of gold” at the end of the path to 
Four-H fame 


‘ 


Show Surprises at Chicago 


(Continued from page 6) 


walled booth the announcers, speakers, 
orchestras and en tainers were assem- 
bled Folks could see the process of 


making a radio program, and many vis- 
itors packed that part of the building 
daily. By means of loud speakers, the 
voices of fotks could be heard as they 
were presented inside the booth. There 
were the champion health boy and girl, 
the leaders in Four-H Club work from 
many states, the owner of the grand 
champion steer, and judges who told of 
the show. Many a visitor who had heard 
the Homesteader Orchestra play actually 
saw it at work. The Owen Brothers 
sang and played guitars, and a 
black-face team performed, only they 
were ordinary white-collared, white-faced 
people except for the microphone. Even 
the sound of the dinner gong that is used 
for station announcements was a novelty 
to those who watched the announcer op- 
erate it. One wonders what the crowd 
will think when television is used, One 
day, while sore of the cattlemen were 
talking there wa t decided mooing of 
cattle to be heard, but no cattle present. 
Well, all they did was hook up another 
microphone out near the cattle judging 
arena and the were blended in 
along with the tz Atmosphere is the 


their 











word used to des i deal of that sort, 
There ic] you see, even with 
broad 
Sate 
» 
NEW GRAIN FUMIGANT 
Fumigation of grain with a mixture of 


ethylene oxide ar d ‘dry ice,” a method 
perfected last year by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, proved suc- 


cessful on a commercial scale this year, 


according to department workers who 
have watched the method practical 
operation, 

The process consists of mixing ethylene 
oxide and solid carbon dioxide, or “dry 
ice,"’ and introducing the mixture into 


the grain as it is run into the bin. The 
mixture is carried down with the grain 
and is well distributed thru it. It soon 
changes to a vapor that kills all weevil 
life. Altho the ethylene-oxide and “dry 
ice’’ fumigant affects neither the odor 
nor the taste of the grain, it does affect 
the germinating power of the seed. Hence 
farmers are advised against this type of 
fumigation in their bins of seed grain. 
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The Enna Jettick Songbird comes in 
at 9:10 p. m., Tuesday, and is on for fif- 
teen beautiful minutes. Her brief program 
is announced by Alwyn Bach. (He's al- 


most as good as Mr. Cross, you know.) 
Last week, the Songbird sang, among 


others, ‘‘“Maryland,”’ ‘Goin’ Home,” ‘Sleep 


Kentucky Babe" and ‘‘Forgotten.’’ She 
sings a wide variety of songs, and her 
voice is very, very lovely. So often older 
people say, “I can't understand the 
words.”’ I think they'd like the Songbird, 
for she enunciates beautifully. (wow, 
KSD, WHO-WOc.) 

Did they ever broadcast the auction of 
livestock from the International before? 
I've never heard it. It made about as 





of broadcasting as 


effective a bit 

thing the show 
liar, fascinating, 
auctioneer’s harangue 


any- 
pecu- 
the 
his 


produced, with its 
barbaric rhythm of 
emphasized by 


hammer on the block There's always 
something rather thrilling and dramatic 
about a sale of livestock. 


set at WHO-WOC, from 8:00 
Hour (which 


Our dials are 
Pp. m., when the Evee-Ready 
is a half-hour now) comes thru the 
Happy Wonder Bakers, at 8:30, and the 
Songbird, at 9:00, until B. A. Rolfe and 
his orchestra come on at 9:15, when we 
promptly go a-hunting elsewhere. There's 
a word I've heard used in connection with 
crows, which, while it isn’t exactly accu- 
rate in describing this orchestra, never- 
theless comes to mind whenever we hear 
it. The word is “cacophony.” 


on, 


The Happy Wonder Bakers have gone 
popular. While they're a good quartette, 
they've dropped a bit, it to me, in 
the quality of their numbers. There are 
lovely singing violins on this program. 
Do you remember when we used to hear 
the Seiberling Singers and their Singing 
Violins? 


seems 


Speaking of local color, Charley Stookey 
eertainiy had it in his broadcasts from 
the poultry show in Chicago. The con- 
tinuous and crowing of all 


appreciative 





the fowls in the background was the 
cleverest thing yet in musical atmosphere. 
Talk about syncopation. I'll wager Mr. 
Stookey had to keep his fingers in his 
ears to keep from crowing, too. 
Saturday, the m. of the h. and I were 
seated on the living-room floor with rugs 
rolled back and newspaper mats spread 
out, fitting new isinglass in the hard coal 
stove doors (Isn't that the most irritating 


task!) when the Farm and Home Hour 
came on. I hope you heard it. It was by 
way of a “thank you"’ to the more than 


thirty stations that carry this broadcast 
all over the United States. The greetings 
from Director Frank E. Mullen’ were 
amusing, and the Homesteaders’ appro- 
priate bits added local color. I like the 
things over the radio that make us real- 


ize how closely we're connected with dis- 
tant people and places whose interests 
are the same as ours, Remember what 
fun it used to be to hear telegrams come 
in to WLW or KDKA in the early days. 
“H-m,"’ we'd say, “people in Georgia are 
hearing the same thing we are." Or, 
“Here's a telegram from Maine and one 
from Montana.” 

Did you realize that Cuba, the Baha- 
mas, Mexico and Canada are hearing the 
same things you are in this program from 
the Department of Agriculture? It goes 
to these far places from Florida, Texas, 
California and northern stations. 


East and Dumke, who have gone net- 
work, now give their ‘Sisters of the Skil- 
let” at 1:45 p. m., over WGN, KSTP and 
KOA. 


Last summer, the territory surrounding 
McGehee, Ark., was so hard hit by the 
drouth that only the pecan crop developed 
anything like a normal yield, so it soon 
became imperative to find a market for 


MAF. GREEN WOOK. 


COUNTRY 











AIR 


the nuts. Farmer Rusk was appealed to, 
and on November 8 told the story of the 
Arkansas drouth and the surviving nut 
crop over WENR. Within ten days more 
than 1,200 letters—orders and requests for 
information—were received. 


“The Little Things of Life,’’ being 
crooned from the majestic Leviathan at 
sea in the first musical ship-to-shore 
broadcast, is about as inane and in- 
appropriate as having the band play 
“Pretty Baby’ when an ocean liner was 
launched away back in war times, Oh, 
well, we can't take things too seriously. 


It wouldn't do to seem impressive or im- 
pressed. Just be gay. Anyway, it was a 
night club program and ~beyond the 
three-mile limit. 
Among the radio artists that have put 
on special benefits for the unemployed 
are Phillips Lord (Seth Parker) and Ho- 
mer Rodeheaver. (Rodeheaver has gone 
network now.) Lord appeared in his own 
personality as a young man of 28 when 
he and several others presented ‘‘An Eve- 





ning at Seth Parker's,” at Broadway 
Temple. 

Did you hear Grantland Rice interview 
Sidney Franklin, the American matador, 
the other night? Not having felowed 
that portion of the sporting sheec which 
deals with full-fights, my idea of the 
sport was rather vague. Franklin, with 


180 fights to his credit, says bull-fighting 
isn’t so much a matter of footwork as it 
is an ability to shift the matador’s cape 
the particular fraction of an inch that 


) = 


will lead the bull to rush past the mata- 


dor rather than cause the matadar to 
elude the bull. Good toreadoring, no 
doubt, but I'd be all for footwork if I 
were in the arena. Those sports inter- 


views during the Coca Cola hour (9:30 p. 
m., Wednesday, WOC-WHO, KYW, KSD, 
KSTP, WDAF, WOW) make @eod list- 
ening. 


The constant radio calls for help for 
the unemployed, the cold and the hungry 
give one food for thought and thankful- 


ness for our own well filled cellars and 
barns. There isn't as much sympathy for 
the unemployed as there might be among 
farm people, it seems to me. Many re- 
marks that I have heard seem to be 
something like this: “They have drawn 
high wages, and they might have saved 


their money for such a time,” or, ‘Plenty 
of them could have had comfortable 
houses and food on the farms if they'd 


not been so crazy to get into easy mon- 
ey."’ Others say: ‘‘Well, let some of these 
white-collar thinkers who were so ready 
to tell us what to do when the farm situ- 
ation became serious, do a little advising 
for their own people now.” 

The only thing that bothers me 
is the plea for us to “spend, buy, 
money in normal circulation.” To the 
average farmer, whose chief concern for 
several years has been that of marketing 
his produce for enough money with which 
to do a little buying beyond interest, in- 
surance and absolute necessities, this plea 
sounds a bit hollow. Of course, a spend- 
ing orgy would put the wheels of indus- 
try in motion again as it did during the 
immediate post-war period. But we can't 
help seeing such advice as counter to the 


much 
keep 


safe, sane principle of thrift and as an 
incidental soft and furry lining to the 
pockets of big business. Such a cure 


seems to me just another way of waking 
up with a big national headache. 
A FARM WOMAN. 
a 


> 
"LEASE FARM FOR STUDY OF 
EROSION 

The Towa State Board of Education has 
decided to pay part of the rental of a 200- 
acre federal experimental farm in Page 
county, The rémainder of the rental for 
the farm will be paid by Page county or- 
ganizations and citizens who started the 
movement to secure the farm when they 
sent delegates to Iowa State College in 
October to confer with agricultural ex- 
perts on the possibility of establishing the 
farm to study erosion. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, will spend about $25,000 a year 
for a period of ten years in studying the 
control of erosion on Marshall silt loam, 
one of the most important soil types in 
the midwest. The experiments will be 
carried on in cooperation with Iowa State 
College. 


Future Sales 


SHORTHORNS 
Jan. 21—Theo. Martin, Leo 
Russell, Martelle, lowa; 


Duer and F. 
Theo. Martin, 


Mer. 
Feb. 5—Marshall County Breeders’ Bull 
Sale, Marshalltown, Iowa; C. S. Lewis, 


Sec’y. 
Feb. 18-19—Shorthorn Congress, Chicago, 
ll 


Feb. 24—Blair Bros., 

Mar. 9—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Assn., Sioux City, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, 
Sec.-Mer., A. H. Dept., Ames, Iowa. 

Mar. 10-11—Iowa Royal Sale, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Will Johnson, Mgr., 2018 S. Cleve- 
land Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mar. 16—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Joseph F. Brenner, Maple- 
ton, Iowa, Mer. 


Dayton, Iowa. 


May 2—Harry Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa, 
and F. W. Hubbell, Des Moines, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 
Jan. 5—Iowa Hereford Breeders’ Assn., 


Sioux City, Iowa; F. W. Ketelsen, Secy., 
Everly, Iowa. 
Jan. 14—(Polled) F. O. Peterson, Galva, 


Iowa. 

Feb. 18—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Breeders’ Association, Le Mars, 
Iowa; J. E. DeJong, Mgr., Orange City, 


Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Feb. 24-25—Polled Hereford Week, 
Moines, Iowa; B. O. Gammon, Secy. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Mar. 17-18—Iowa State Aberdeen Angus 
Breeders’ Assn., Des Moines, Iowa; E. 
T. Davis, Mer., Iowa City, Iowa. 
Mar. 20—Breeders’ Sale, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Francis T. Martin, Mgr., Wall Lake, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 15—G. L. Emmert & Sons, 
City, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—Geo. J. Mohauser, Danbury, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 11—Hansen Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—Joe Holland, Hartley, Iowa; Roth 
Bros., Edna, Iowa (sale at Hartley). 
Feb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Mar. 3—P. J. Gaherty & Son, Storm 

Lake, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSES 
Jan. 26—C. H. Christensen, Harlan, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 


Des 


Mason 





Feb. 5—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa, 
Feb. 6—T. J. Gacke, Sibley, Iowa. 


Feb. 12—J. J. Howe, Humboldt, Iowa. 
Feb. 13—B. F. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa. 
Feb. 283—Rude & Son. Moorhead, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Jan, 28—Leo C. Johnston, Hawkeye, Iowa; 
sale at Independence. 

Jan. 30—Klein & Granzow, Alden, Iowa. 
Feb. 14—Allen & Watson, Laurens, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 18—Robert Oamek, Honey Creek, Ia. 

Feb. 18—Rov V. Copp, Glidden, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS 
Mar. 27—Breeders’ Sale, So. Omaha, Neb.; 
E. Fortna, Mer., Lincoln, Neb. 


Livestock News 

In the Shorthorn sale at the recent In- 
ternational Livestock Show, twenty-seven 
bulls averaged $283 and twelve females 
$218. The top of the sale was the bull, 
Collynie Golden Eagle, selling to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for $770. The top 
female was Kalarama Augusta 8th, sell- 
ing to Geo. W. Woodruff, Shelbyville, Ky. 
Auctioneers Kraschel and Jones conducted 
the sale. We list those selling for $250 
and over, not mentioned above: Cavalier’s 


Stamp, F. H. Drummond, Gable, Wis., 
$250; Glenburn Prince Lavender, John 
Reiger, Whitewater, Kan., $500; Watch 


Him, F. H. Drummond, $260; Bridgebank 
Rothes King, Geo. Hoffman, Ida Grove, 
Towa, $250: Kalarama Clarion, Stanley F. 
Miller, Lodi, Wis., $310; Taana Goldspur, 
W. H. Steva, St. Marvy’s, Ohio, $350; Su- 
perh Knight, Coness Bros., Streator, IIL, 
$315; Collynie Gold Cup, F. H. Drummond, 


$325; Glenburn Challenger, L. E. White, 
Deloit, Wis., $310; Bridgebank Cupbearer, 


Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Okla., $615; Divide Searchlight, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, $600; Col- 
lynie Red Raven, E. O. Murray, Marshall, 
Mich., $300; Dreadnaught Mischief, E. T. 
Skillcorn, Mineral Point, Wis., $355. 


The Angus sale at the recent Interna- 
tional, Chicago, Ill., December 3, result- 
ed in an average of $225 on nineteen bulls 
and $270 on fourteen females. The top 
bull was Briarcliff Blackman 3d, selling 
to J. S. Caldwell & Son, Chillicothe, Mich., 
for $410. The top female was Briarcliff 
Miss Burgess 9th, going to J. O. Cole, 
Peru, Ind., for $490. Auctioneers Kraschel 
and Cooper conducted the sale. We list 
those, not mentioned above, selling for 
$250 and over: Bulls—Briarcliff Murgo- 
master 6th, J. L. P. McLarner, Wakefield, 
Conn., $405; Eriemore, J. C. Andrews, 
West Point, Ind., $285; Blackcap E. Mar- 


shall, Newcomer Bros., Mt. Morris, II., 
$250; Bozarris, O. H. Kattler, Platteville, 
Wis., $275; Baron Burgess of Woodcote, 


FE. B. Weatherly, Macomb, Ga., $300. Fe- 
males—Briarcliff Elba 8th, W. E. Scripps, 
Orion, Mich., $460; Pride of Rosemere 
207th, J. P. Cole, $480; Elvena Quality, 
West Virginia University, $405; Ermina 
of Woodcote 2d, J. P. Cole, $285 

The Milking Shorthorn sale at the In- 
ternational Livestock Show brought an av- 
erage of $160 on eleven bulls and $224 on 
ten females. The top female was Damory 





Champion Rose, selling to Borg Farm, 
Delavan, Wis., at $355. The top bull was 
Clay Duke Woodward, selling to Gibben 
Bros., New Canton, Il. Auctioneer Carey 


M. Jones conducted the sale. 

The International Polled Shorthorn 
sale made an average of $135 on nine bulls 
and $171 on seven females. The top of 
the sale was Leader's Victoria 4th, which 
sold to McFarlane Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for $310. The top bull was 
Oakwood Warden, selling for $220 to John 
Swenson, Redowl, S. D. Auctioneer N. G. 
Kraschel conducted the sale. 





International week is meeting week for 
a dozen organizations interested in agri- 


cultural promotion. Among the first of 
these to be held was that of the American 
Society of Animal Production. It was 
held on Sunday evening, and was a tes- 
timonial meeting in honor.of Chancellor 
E. A. Burnett, of the University of Ne- 
braska. Over two hundred educators and 
others interested in livestock work wer: 
on hand to greet the chancellor as _ the 
outstanding educator in the middle-west 
At the same time, the society announced 
the winners of the essay contest con- 
ducted by the Saddle and Sirloin Clu 
Prizes this year went to U. R. Cavett 
Oklahoma; K. L. Backus, Kansas, ar 
A. S. Engene, Minnesota. At the busi- 
ness meeting, C. W. McCampbell, Kansas, 
was elected president; Geo. C. Humphrey 
Wisconsin, vice-president, and W. E 


Carroll, Illinois, secretary-treasurer. 
The National Swine Growers’ Associa- 


tion held a good meeting during the ear 

part of the week. Secretary Geo. M. Can- 
trill reported a balance of nearly $1,000 
on hand, and Prof. E. C. Ferrin, of Min- 
nesota, reported on the progress of the 
record of performance, saying the 
ciation was pleased with the _ progre 


asso- 


made. It was decided to hold the annual 
barrow show for the next two years in 
connection with the Illinois State F 


at Springfield. 

A. R. McKee, Creston, Iowa, 
elected to the presidency; J. R. Moore, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., was made vice-president 
and Geo. M. Cantrill, secretary-treasurer, 
The following were elected to directo-- 
ships: Chas. W. Taylor, Omaha, Net 
James R. Moore, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. J 
Barker, Indianapolis, Ind.; Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Des Moines, Iowa; E. M. Harsc! 
Peoria, Ill.; W. J. Fitts, Gallatin, Ten 
E. Z. Russell, Washington, D. C.; E. W. 
Sheets, Washington, D. C.; A. L. Ander- 
son, Ames, Iowa; Sam R. Guard, Spen 
Ind.; C. R. Harlan, Washington, D. ‘ 


Was re- 


E. F. Fox, Des Moines, Iowa; E. C. Cav- 

erly, Toulon, Il.; E. F. Ferrin, St. Paul, 

Minn.; Sol. Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
\ 


Clinton Clenney, Rockford, INL; , 
Sinnex, Wisconsin; H. R. Davison, Menlo, 
Iowa, and J. M. Ballard, Marion, Ind. 

Hampshire Swine Growers, in their an- 
nual meeting, reported a prosperous year 
and announced a balance of 36,00 i 
hand. Seth T. Hadley, of Hadley, Ind; 
Clayton Messenger, Keswick, Iowa, and 
Joe Sellars, Lathrop, Mo., were elected as 
directors. President C. D. Streator, of 
Iowa, continues in office, as does Secre- 
tary Gene Harsch, of Peoria, Il. 

Arthur W. Thompson, Wabash, Ind., 
president of the Chester White Recording 
Association, reported a prosperous year, 
and stated the society had a balance of 
$7,000 on hand. The organization dis- 
cussed a plan for reorganization in order 





to stop use of proxies. Nothing definite 
was decided. There was no election at 
stake. . 

Dr. Marion Imes and Dr. Z. C. Boyd, 


veterinarians of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, with the cooperation of their as- 
sociates at Galesburg, Ill., have developed 
a ‘“‘vacuum cleaner” to extract ox warbles 
from cows’ backs. This cleaner, built on 
an automonile trailer, has four to six lines 
of suction hoze and nozzles. When in op- 
eration, a nozzle is placed over an ox- 
warble grub on the animal's back and th 
grub is drawn out thru the opening in 


the skin. 
se 
A Lady Dares the Jungle 
Bush 


(Continued from page 7) 


town. We instructed the coffee shop 
proprietor to keep his ice cream freezers 
full and we started up past the presi- 
dent’s house, past the old cathedral and 
up to the prison on top of the hill. 

At the prison, some half-dozen prison 





ers in a big room were making shoes, 
belts and other things in home-tanned 
leather. We watched them a few min- 


utes thru huge barred wooden doors and 
then one of the prisoners invited us to 
come inside the cell. He casually reached 
his arm thru the bars, took a ponderous 
wrought-iron key down from the peg on 





which it hung—just outside the door, 
threw the bolt, and hospitably swung 
open the door, bowing us inside. 

We were free to trade our gun (or 
whatever boots and shoes we wanted oF 
to buy them outright if we wished. Mr. 


Cox bought a pair of house slippers and 
I had myself measured for a Sam Browne 
belt to hang my knife and canteen and 
camera on when traveling in the bush. 
The warden himself was even more 
courteous. He said that if we wanted 4 
good stout man to go with us and carry 
our canteens and game on the all-day 
hunting trip we wer> planning the next 
day, he would be glad to send a certain 
bullet-browed, ape-shaped man from the 


leather workers’ cell with us. 
“The only thing is this,’’ the warden 
reminded us, and looked sternly at the 


prisoner. ‘“‘We are going to close up about 
eight o’clock in the evening, and I dont 
want to bother to let him in after that. 
He shook his finger at the prisoner. 
“You came in late last time when I sent 
you over to the next town to return that 
gun I had borrowed. Now remember! If 
you're not in by eight o'clock tonight— 
well, you'll just have to stay out al 
night!" 

And so we were going hunting tomor- 
row, the American girl, Mr. Cox, Doctor 
Souza, the lifer, and myself. 
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CHESTER WHITES 


50 Big Chester White Boars 


All ed, well \e 








ing. New blood fo: customers, Immune 
Priced reasonable. Visit farm and you will buy one. 
Real herd headers. rite 


F. H. SCHMADEKE, R. 4, CLARKSVILLE, IA. 


STEINMETZ CHESTERS 


vfering 60 of the most uniform high class spring 
a have ever raised, also one fall ‘Boar 
Your chance to © et @ rea) herd boar at a ver reason- 
able price, for old customers. 

E STEINM. ALDEN, OWA 


Immune Chester White Boars 


‘or sale 20 big heavy boned easy feeding Ch 
PV hite boars. ie, Also bred and open gilts sired by The 
Special Giant, and Sir Fairbanks. Herd 
immune ian peaithe. 
F. W. SCHOOF 








Prices Fh Beeson OWA 





We Pay the Express 
and ship C.0.D. big husky 200 to 300 Ibs. im- 
muned Chester White spring boars of the La 
feec iing type. (no eyyeoands). Guaranteed b 


pedinnerr. free. Return r if not satisfactory. 
B. M. BOYER ‘FARMS 


OC RMINGTON, IOWA 
30 Chester White Boars 


For sale. Am offering 30 big husky Chester White 





boars. Sired by Iowa Monster $d, and Champion 
Star, weighing 200 Ibs. ond over at $35 each. Chol- 
era immune. wil ohip C.0.D. on ‘approval. Pedi- 
gree furnished. . G. Schettler, Breda, Iowa. 






» of ‘Cornhusker Giant, Ne braska grand cham- 

pion, is offering choice Chester White gilts of this 
breeding. Bred for March and April farrow, 300. lbs. 
Shipped €.O.D, on approval. Price $40 and $45. 
Al ° cholce boars at $35. We will not hold a male 
ving waar sale Free circular 

Hi 'NRY Cc. WIEMERS DILL ER, NEBR. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


McKee Bros. Durocs 


WE WILL NOT make a pete sale and are offering 
F Some great boars 


. A few good full_b 
to the junior champion at Iowa State Fair this 
year. New bie for old customers. Write or come 
and see us. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lows 
Homestead. Address 








expenses 





McKee Bros. Creston, Iowa 


CHOICE DUROC BOARS 


By sons of Builder Sensation, Fireworks and The 
Snappit. Also good big gilts bred to sons of Su- 
perba and Builder Sensation. New blood for old 
customers. Immune, Prices reasonable. 

G. A. SWENSON DAYTON, IOWA 


Ryan's Dark Cherry Durocs 


Strictly big type, massive in body con formation 
extra good in heart girth and sprir «; rib. ich 








color, large herd, including outstan herd. and 
show prospects. pox. for Bye and photoa, Price 
reasonable. . Beaconsfield, Iowa 





IUROC poaRs AT $25.00 
Sired by ene Ace he by the Airman which was grand 
champion at the Iowa State Fair, 1929-30. Good 
rugged fellows. Also gilts bred to a son of Illustrator, 
1929-30 ey grand champion. Immune. Papers 
furnished. Crates asia prepaid 
EARL A. DRUMM RYAN, IOWA 


MEYER’S DUROCS 
= bred for the feed lot and every hog is guaran- 
Entire herd immun Have spring ae iy 
$30, fall boars at $35 and, bred gilts at 
Medium type and si by Le a Rival oa° he | S 


Grand Masters Rival, Orates 
OLARENCE MEYER van METER, IOWA 


TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


Foil boars, spring pons me spring gilts, big litters, 


ed for economical gai 
y. J. Newlin Grimes, Iowa 


Tamworth Boars 


Bred gilts of choice breeding. 
DR. W. D. ADDISON, 














MANNING IOWA 


Big, Husky Tamworths 
Fifteen immune Tamworth 
cont husky kind. Wei 

( Ss 





b spring ng boars. The good 

rom 200 to 225 Re 

- gh 3B, Write us 
anc 


PROPST BROS: IOWA CITY, IOWA 
_____ HORSES AND JACKS 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 








arriving every 
ixty days. to one of these high 
class stallions is needed 
community 
munity Colt Club plan. Wan 
-— experienced stallioners for 

r cus 
HOLS 

GREELEY ERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. 


5 





Iowa 





FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions ond mares fee sale. Ocbtalp Farceur, 
Oia Belgians’ stg" noted Yor" thet “gual, 
size and me Visitors r. welcome. 7m sian: 
c. & &. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


STALLION SER VICE RECORD 


The Handy stallion breeding record is the best 
1) Most convenient published. Contains records for 
0 mares with Tact be iced by_ owner, 


fee. 
the stallion owner and simplifies + BW Printed 
apt Paper and cloth bound to stand hard usage; 
I = fits the peeks. Hundreds are in 
Use and everybody is pleased. Price 75c each 

2 tise or more copies ordered at same . 


x Send all order 
ALLACES’ FaRMin AND 10WA HOMESTEAD 





DES MOINES, IOWA 





The lowa Hereford Cattle 





Breeders Ass’n Sale 








age. 


in better cattle. 
the features of the sale. 


uary 5th. 





Sioux City, lowa 
Monday, January 5, 1931 


Presenting a splendid draft from some of the leading breed- 
ers of Iowa, who have the reputation for the pro- 
duction of desirable Herefords 







The most popular blood lines are represented in this sale. 
The bulls include a choice lot of farm and range bulls with 
some real herd bull prospects, most of them of serviceable 
The females will be presented in good strong breed- 
ing form which is to the advantage of the buyer. 
excellent breeding matrons displaying desirable type and 
character that will have a strong appeal to those interested 
A few attractive open heifers help to form 
We hope to see all of our old cus- 
tomers and friends and many new ones at the sale on Jan- 
Your attendance will be greatly appreciated. 
The consignors are: E. O. Johnson, of Milford; W. H. Lesle, 
of Auburn; H. O. Lesle, of Auburn; Wm. P. Lesle, of Au- 
burn; Jos. T. Grabner, of Breda; 
Swanger & Hancock, of Manilla; Elmo Bush, Lake Park; 
W.C. Savage, Salem; R. V. Curtin, Anthon; Louis J. Marzen, 
of Marble Rock; Westensee Co., Galva; Throne Bros., North- 
wood; Edw. A. Lehnhardt, Aurelia; M. I. Masterson & Son, 
Audubon; F. W. Range & Son, Milford; F. W. Ketelsen & 
Son, Everly. Write for catalog at once and mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


F. W. KETELSEN, Sale Mgr. 


Everly, Iowa 


M. H. Cruise, Auct., M. T. White, Fieldman for Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


‘80 Hea 


63 Bulls 


17 Cows 
and Heifers 





They are 


K. E. Krohn, of Webb; 











POLAND CHINAS 





Farrowed in March and A) 
ae litters and sired by our big hi 
~~ ¥ a 


eat Sas a rij he with the order, and 
R MONE 
a5 a COOPER o> 


boars, thei 
the big, straight, prolific "Poland. 
angy kind, low set or tA, type. we can 


WILL BE REFUNDED. “1 They. are o all double treated, and pedigree 


50 Big Type Poland China Boars, 30 Dollars Each 


pril, long and deep podied 
erd 


5 ag bone and stand well on their feet, out of 
sows of extreme size. We breed and sell 
IP You WANT A BOAR tell us the tye 
an send you just what you want 8 
=ND HIM BACK 
‘furnished. 


a> HEDRICK, IOWA 


he boar if he doesn’t suit S 





Cockerton’s Poland Boars 


I aM NOW READY to sell the f boars 
ve ever raised. The vie’ quality ‘ina that 

ts. Write or come an: Address 

JAMES COCKERTON WHITING. IOWA 


40 Poland China Boars 


Choice gaay —gegy sprii boars. Mostly sired 

by Tun Boy, state fair winner. One out- 
standing litter out of a dam by fg Goods, Also 
one good yearling herd boar b r. Come 
or write. W. 8. AUSTIN, UMON . IOWA. 





HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRE 
BOARS 





Thirty-five choice boars of eriss furres by Pro- 
moter, junior champion Nebras 1929; Ad- 
vancer, Yowa junior champion, 192 on. High ‘Wave 


and Tramp Fast. immune and guaranteed. 
Priced reasonable. Write for private sale catalog. 
Farm five miles northwest op No. 60. 

BOYD G. WEIDLEIN, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


40 HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


I am now offering the best Hampshire boars I have 
i Both fall and spring boars. Sired by 
wae wkeye Limelight, ideal Roller, and 


Master Write or come and see 
Cc ARENCE TETER COON RAPIDS, IOWA 

















LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North 40th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
-E. pg 3 care of Wallace Publish. 
ing Co., 8 Moines, fowa. 


& The last pages for livestock adver- 
iaing go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ng, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. 





60 Choice Hampshire Boars 


Forty spring and twenty fall boars. We have good 
big husky farmers’ RW. 3 with quality, also 
oars and real herd bo én ing at 


arme’ tices, As form “oe wi 
CA. PRENTIC sab Grey. 1owa 


RIGHT TYPE HAMPSHIRE BOARS_ 

Spring boars with more size and better feeding qual- 
ities, sired by Mint Master and Bud’s Prospect. 
8 specialize on mail orders, ——- satisfac- 
tion and ship C.0.D. Priced reasonab Immuned 
Write for our descriptive private sale. “jist or come 











ee 





and see them. I. W. OXLEY & SON. Towa City, fa. 





} HOMER 


Large, Immune Poland Boars 

I AM OFFERING 30 very choice boars at priv 
treaty si by the great Strongheart and The 

Daguing. Write or come see these boars. 


cas” J. JOHNSON LESLIE. IOWA 


IMMUNE POLAND CHINA HOGS, $30. Last of 
March and April farrow, sired by Black Arrow 

and Belhopp, — ab Black Liberator, Pathfinder 
Jr., Index Jr., lack Arrow. Boars not fat 

but in good b condition. Also open gilts 

Crates returned at my expense, 

W. J. KEMP MARION, IOWA 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Poland China Boars 


I STILL HAVE «& good assortment of large. husky 
§ Spotted Poland boars for sale; 15 f yoastings 











and 30 ¥ ing a an please Ak 
Tt HAYDEN CRESTON, IOWA 





40 Spotted Poland Boars--40 


HOLSTEINS 


“Who Wants to Improve 
His Herd? 


WE HAVE Tvo, good individuals to offer at this 
time. Either b ready for heavy service, will im 





prove the 4 gs your herd, as well as production. 
» = have er bulls to offer and a few high 
class heifers ' rite at once. a reply. 


SEVEN SPRINGS FARM 
3% p——' = 9 MU a9 TING. 
Accred Nerd — lood Teste 


High Record Holstem 
Bulls for Sale 


row A 





os We have o fine let of bulls of K. P. breed- 
Aull seve, related to the yt hter 
of K K. P. O. P., that now b ing all world's 


records for butter on year test. Special prices to 
make room for show herd. Also some good heifers 
and cows. Write or come. 


HARGROVE. & ARNOLD FARMS, 


NORWA IOWA 


Several Fine Holstein Bulls 


Combining type and production, 
for service. 


SHOMONT FARMS 





ready 


Iowa 


Choice Holstein Heifers 
FOR SALE—Calves and yearlings. Cratec “O.B 
West Concord, Mir . _—s es 
DODGE COUNTY CATTLE 
WEST CONCORD 


Monticello, 





co 
MINNESOTA 


Schermerhorn Farm 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
Is headquarters for Holsteins noted for production 


and type. @ can supply a few bulla « zh 
quality and of EW. ces adie. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


THE WORLD'S I ARC EST 
> Ib 

















Glenside Roan C lay. weight is a Milk 
ing Shorthorn, with 38 sisters ging 9 O24 Ibs 
milk yearly Milking Shorthorns preduce milk and 
beef profitably. They have the weight when sold for 
Slaughter that stock buyers cannot talk the farmer 
out Cy Epiyematio n about Milking Shorthorns and 
herds of 150 bree ters in the Mii KING SHORT 
HORN TOU RNAL, 28 months ues ripti on and 30 


page illustrated bull } 
scription, 6 months rae 


primes Trial sub- 
MII Kine SHORTHORS 
INDEP END 








SOCIETY, BOX 402 ENCE 
my ~~ " Bell lle V h ) 
PEERLESS and Belle ernon herds « {we 


9) Shorthorns 

years. The choicest American and Imported Bates 
and Olay breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls, 2 to 12 santa old. A few choice tried young 


cows and bred heifers for sale A few White Collie 
puppies. John Logsdo n, Magr.. Decorah, Iowa 
OAK DALE HERD 
Bates Milking Shorthorns. He ord sire Major Ro- 
guish Lad, weight 2600 Ibs. Ser able age bulls 
$100 and up. Calves $50 and up vss heifers Fed- 
eral accredited Duroc Jersey bred gilts out of 


grand champion boars 


and sows. 
L. ARLE GOODRIC i Fredericksburg, Iowa 











SHORTHORNS 
ss. 
rom 10 to 16 months ol Nice roans, one red, 
one white, the low « n, deep bodied, heavy 
boned mellow kind, pric et to sell. Address 
CHAS. F. SCHRUNK & SON Mapleton, lowa 
JERSEYS 


PPPPPPPPLSAS IPDS 


A Proven Sire for Lease 
Two young bulls out of R. O. M. dams for sale, 
also many beautiful heifers. 

CARLISLE ELLIS 
CHARLES CITY 


Our Four-Year Old Herd Sire 
FOR SALE—Dam’'s R.M. record 665 Ibs. fat. His 
first daughters will freshen soon. Also three year 





IOWA 











ling bulls good type and pedigrees from our first 

producing cows, some soon ready for service. Priced 

reasonable, John Strottmann & Sons . Readlyn, Iowa, 
HEREFORDS 





50 HEREFORD BULLS--50 


We are now offering 50 good, serviceable young 
bulls for sale. Anxiety 4th and Bonnie Brae 

breeding. Rome  eaatee herd headers. Also bulls in 

carloads 

BRAZIE , MADSEN HARLAN, IOWA 





GUERNSEYS 


PUREBRED GUERNSEY 


COWS AND HEIFERS for sale. One or 
Also four bulls of serviceable ace 
DALE LIVINGSTON GRINNELL, 


RED POLLS 
CHAMPION RED POLLS ; 
OFFERING BULLS up to 9 months of age sired by 
Melbourne Advancer, 1929 International grand 
champion and by Pilot, second aged bull. flowa, 





a carload 


IOWA 











1927. Also females all ages. Accredited herd. In 

business 31 years. 

TRACY & WARYE NASHUA, IOWA 
SHEEP 





FOR SALE 


Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire and Southdown 
rams of high quality and choice breeding. Your 
inspection will be our pleasure. 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 


Shropshire Ewes for Sale 


WE ARE OFFERING yearling bred ewes with qual- 
. Suitable for 4-H club work for boys 
Abe cy _— outstanding yearling rams. 


Sk pprov: 
DANE LEONARD & SONS, CORNING, IOWA 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 














I “a age wade to aie, 208 i= eo i Ave Blanks, booklet _pther rmation regarding the 
Poland China boars. Want you to write or come Oxford sheep wri 0. Williamson, Xenia, Obi 
gpd yh esan Mention t * POVETTER, IOWA Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wie. 

40 BRED GILTS. RECORDED Shropshire rams and ewes for sele 
ma land Chi 0 size and quality, bred 100 one and two- “year-old rams; 100 one and two- 
a Big) Nows by a i: and Our me by the | year-old ewes. Nothing better than these. 

champion at tional, rugged “t boned rams and ewes Send for photo- 
s = Ee reasonable Dt ol {or me or write. Farm raphs. or Ho's in lots to suit ic: haser. §& 
miles north of Jefferson on No. 1 .D. E. D. Seamans, Salem (Henry County!, 
tL. *TENSLEY aya FFPERSON, IOWA Iowa, R.F. D. No. 2. 








1970 (26) 





WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Dec. 20, 1930 










































We Wish You All 








































































































1 
| A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR : 
! 
7 y) 
PUSHING A HARD DEAL 
reo vas |M@ HATS || (Tens, 2 ons, Serre" ||| (On! woo HAE 
TOLD HIS TRUTH — DAD TED WHY DID You AN Acco 
STORY OF MUST HAVE COME To THIS PARTICULAR WITH US 
HIS DADS THE MONEY BANK ? THEN P 
DEALINGS 5 Rein wes IT’s THE 
Pacer | tercaecy OMY BANK I 
ee ANY DEALING 
IF 1T HAS ANY 
EFFECT fin 
Lm 





WELL 
WAS ROBBED 


WERE 





WHEN YOUR BANK 


HELP — You DIO NOT CARE 
WHETHER I on ANNONE ELSE 
CAUGHT THEM, JUST So THEY 
cCaAucuT AND THE 
MONEY RETURNED— Now 1 AM 
IN THE SAME FIX 


You NEEDeoD 
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BANK FAILURES? 


SO MANY 
























































AND | WAN 


TO BORROW 
aoo0o TO 
HELP DAD 


THE CATTLE 
0 MACHINERY 
iS PROBABLY 
WORTH ABOU 
LE THAT. 
MUCH 


YOU WIN MY Boy 
1witte Fitt OouT THE 
CHECK “THAT You WROTE 
YouR NAME ON AND IT 
Witt. BE FOR 
ome) 


THANKS MR, 


CLEARY 
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MY BOY—-A BANK ts A 
HARD CUSTOMER TO 
DEAL WITH, WHEN THEIR 
Money !S Oue THEY 
WANT (tT, AND THEY 
USUALLY GET (T 
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ly 
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BUT MR, 
CLEARY 











ARE THEY 
TRYING TO 
Force TED 
INTO ANOTHER 


TRAP? 


WHY ARE THEY 
FORCING Yasoo 
UPON HIM? 


OH, FOR 


THE BIG 
SURPRISE 
NEXT WEEK 


TO BE 
CONTINUED 
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